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Preparing the Mind, 





Every experienced teacher knows that one great hinder- 
ance to a pupil's progress is the fact that he is not interest- 
ed in the instruction given. He listens to oral explanation, 
he reads the text of the les- 
son and gathers ro meaning fromit; he even commits 


everything in the book relating to a subject, and has still ; 


no apprehension of its facts and principles. Students famil- 
iar with rules of grammar, use “shocking bad” language; 
able to recite algebraic formulas, are puzzled to apply them ; 
may be acquainted with a vast array of facts in history and 
be none the wiser for it. Students may even pass through 
college and have no real knowledge cf the subjects they 
have studied. 

The reason of this is to be found partly in the mental 
constitution of students ; some are naturally stupid. Butin 
most cases it is to be traced tea defect in the method of 
teaching. The teacher, not the pupil, is usually at fault 
The mind is gifted with a natural desire to know ; an in- 
stinctive curiosity ; an impulse that only neede proper guid- 
ing to carry it on through a long lite of constantly increas- 
ing knowledge, and a growing interest and staisfaction 
therein. Sometimes the fault lies with the parent, and the 
teacher finds on his first acquaintance with the pupil, that 
his natural thirst for knowledge has been in part extin- 
guished, the sharpness of his faculties dulled, or at least, 
that the sphere in which the child nas grown up has been 
so barren of educative influences, of agencies calculated to 
draw out the mind, and of knowledge suited to its wants 
and capacities, that his mind is dwarfed and stunted. 

There is a general principle applicable to all these cases, 
a principle of great utility and yet often not understood, or 
if understood, neglected. [t may bestated in a general way 
thus: No instruction should be given until the mind of the 
student is prepared to receive it. The teacher should con- 
sider not only the age and natural endowments of the pu- 
pil, but his previous training, his mental habits, and the 
precise state of his mind at the moment the instruction is 
given. 

Passing over all those questions pertaining to subjects 
best suited to different ages, and the order of succession of 
studies, I will allude only tothe matter of so stimulating 
the pupil’s mind that he shall become interested in his 
work, and prepared to prosecute his studies efficiently. I 
shall speak more particularly of teaching in higher grades. 

The object to be attained is the arousing of the faculties 
of the student so that he shall become interested in the sub- 
ject under consideration, able and willing to put forth earn- 
est endeavors to master it, and prepared to understand, ap- 
preciate, enjoy, assimilate, and use the instruction commun- 


‘Seated. There are many ways of doing this. One is by the 


question. This was most skillfully used by the great mas- 





ter, Socrates. By a series of interrogatories he managed to 
lead his pupil step by step, until he found himself embar- 
rassed, felt the ground giving way under his feet, saw the 
necessity of effort, ‘hought ; realized the insufficiency of his 
own knowledge, and the exceeding desirableness of a more 
extensive or accurate acquaintance with the matter in hand. 
There are no rules according to which one may become 
master of this art. The Socratic spirit, however, may be 
imbibed by a profound study of Plato’s Dialogues. 

Illustrating is another means of awakening interest and 
preparing the mind for the reception of truth. The great 
Teacher has set us an example of so using illustrations as 
to prepare all classes of minds, from the crowd that throng- 
ed him, to. the cautious savant that sought him by night, 
for the reception of truths of the highest import. 

Another means is exemplified by Paley in the preface to 
his Moral Science, quoted by Bain. He says that finding 
that solutions or grave moral difficulties were not under- 
stood or remembered by his pupils—students in the uni- 
versity—he adopted this principle in writing his book: 
“Upon each occasion I have endeavored, before I suffered 
myself to proceed, to put the reader in complete poesession 
of the question ; and to do it in a way that I thought most 
likely to stir up his own doubts and solicitude about it.” The 
novelist, in order to throw all possible attraction about the 
denoument of his story, and heighten the effect of the happy 
issue of his hero, first plunges him into difficulties, awakens 
the sympathies of the readers for the hero’s sufferings, and 
stimulates them to imagine all possible contrivances for his 
extrication and relief. His success is measured by the 
depth of interest he awakens. 

Cicero’s babit, in preparing himself for arguing a case in 
court, was to study the opposite side, and thus, by identify- 
ing himself with his opponent and taking into his own con- 
sciousness the feeling of security in his position felt by his 
adversary, and realizing from that point of antagonism the 
weakness of his own position, he was stimulated to the ut- 
most possible preparation, so that he did not underrate the 
strength of bis adversary, nor overrate his own, end was 
never surprised by unexpected attacks, nor unprepared with 
a suitable defence. The teacher may often, by putting the 
opposite side of a question before the mind of a student, or 
by inducing him to do it for himself, excite a state of mind 
admirably suited to receive and remember the presentation 


of truth. 
Setting the student to do work which will involve more 


knowledge and skill than he possesses, will serve a good 
purpose. A student never learns grammar, rhetoric, or 
logic so quickly as where set to composing, and having his 
productions submitted to searching criticism. I once taught 
a class in General History, and began by assigning topics 
for essays—to one, the Jews ; toanother, Rome ; to another, 
Greece, &c. I then began to question them as to whut are 
the points to be attended toin gathering your material ? 
What are the sources of information? What method will 
you pursue in study? What principle will you follow in 
selecting and arranging your materials? &.,&. The 
class spent a year in enthusiastic, profitable study of his- 
tory, and laid a foundation on which some of them will 
build for a lifetime. I find no better way ‘n which to arouse 
students under my charge, in a theological seminary, to 
an eager study of homiletics, than to set them either to 
writing sermons for criticism, or to writing essays on the 
various topics suggested by sermon making. 

One of the most instructive exegetes and inspiring teach- 
ers in this country used to stop in the midst of some spirita- 
al exposition of the epistles to the Romans, and ask us, Now 
what would you say next if you were writing this epistle ? 
How would you express yourself? Thus set thinking what 
could be said, what ought to be said, and what probably 
would be said, or what logically must be said, we were pre- 





pared to read and undersiand just what we said. 

I repeat, then, that the teacher has a most important 
work to do in preparing the mind of the pupils for the re- 
ception of the instruction communicated by himself or by 
the text book used. He has no greater work than this, 
Preparing the soil for the reception of seed is a necessity in 
farming, and there can be no successful husbandry without 
it. Neither can there be any successful teaching without 
this anny 6 work.— Neb. Teacher. 
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The Kindergarten. 





The first gift consists of a box containing six soft worst- 
ed balls of the different primary and seconcary colors, 
These balls should beso used that the child will learn 
through actual experience all their essential characteristics, 
both in rest and in motion, in their relation to each other, 
and in their relation to himself. 

The second gift, which consists of a hard ball, a cube, and 
a cylinder, jnvolves at its basis recognition of the truth that 
in order to clear knowledge there must be comparison, or, 
in other words, that we only learn what a thing és by learn, 
ing what it isnot. Therefore, to complete the child’s 
knowledge of the ball, he must compare it with something 
else, and as his powers are too weak to discern slight diver- 
gences, he needs an object which presents to it the complet- 
est possible contrast, This we findin the cube, Instead 
of the unity of the ball, we have in the cube variety ; in- 
stead of the simplicity of the ball, we have in the cube com- 
plexity ; instead of unvarying uniformity of the ball, we 
have in the cube an object which changes with every modi- 
fication of the pusition, and every acceleration of movement 
—instead of the ready movableness of the ball, we have in 
the cube an cbject which, as it were, embodies the tenden- 
cy to repose. 

The cylinder forms the connecting link between the ball 
and the cube. Like the ball, it is rcund, and without cor- 
ners, and like the cube, it has sides and edges. It contains 
the ball, and is contained by the cube, and it unites the 
movableness of the one with the fixedness of the other. 

In the third gift, which consists of a cube divided once in 
every direction, giving eight smuller cubes, we pass from 
contrasts of form to contrasts of size. This gift, considered 
as a whole, is identical with the cube of the second gift, but 
through its divisions it enables the child to grasp inner 
conditions as well as external appearance, Jeads from the 
conception of a simple unit to the elements of which such 
unit is composed, thus paving the way for rational analysis, 
And as every analysis should end in a synthesis, by their re- 
combination into the original whole, or by the production 
of anew whole, of which each small cube is again an es- 
sential part. Thus the third gift meew the instinctive 
craving of the child to find out what is inside of things, and 
at the same time, through the number and variety of its 
possible transformations, it satisfies and stimulates the 
creative powers. This gif, is also excellently adapted to 
give children definite ideas of number, and only those who 
have seen the little calculators making all possible combin- 
ations of their eight cubes, can understand how the experi- 
ences thus obtained will simplify arithmetic, and make it a 
pleasure instead of a torture, alike to teacher and pupil. 

The fourth gift, like the the third, is a divided cube, but 
in its subdivision we have blocks, whose sides are oblongs 


instead of squares. And whereas, in the small cubes of the : 


third gift, the leagtb, breadth, and thickness were equal, 
the parallelopipeds of the fourth gift are twice as long as 
they are broad, and twice as broad as they arethick, Thus 
the three dimensions of space implied in the third gift are 
emphasized in the fourth, and all the possibilities latent in 
the former are actualized in the latter. 
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As all development moves fromthe simple to the com- 
plex, and as in the child what is new unfolds from the old, 
so in the Kindergarten gifts which are intended to bean ob- 
jective counterpart of this subjective process, we find each 
new gift contains all that existed in the previous gifts, with 
the addition of elements which they implied, but did not 
realize. Thusin the fifth gift we again have the cube— 
this time, however, the cube is larger— the number of its 
parts is greatly increased and by dividing some of the small- 
er cubes, the triangular form is introduced. A greatly 
increased amount of material is thus put into the hands of 
the child, and alike in extended numerical relations, in var- 
iety of fundamental forms, and in adaptability to creative 
purposes, this gift is an advance upon its predecessors. 
With the sixth gift, which is a cube of the same size as the 
fifth, but differs in its subdivisions, we complete the series 
of solid forms. . 

Education, however, must move not only from the simple 
to the complex, but from the concrete to the abstract. Hence 
in Freebel’s seventh gift we pass from the solid to the sur- 
face, and give to the child first squares, and then the differ- 
ent kinds of triangles. To preserve the connection of the 
gifts and to derive the surface, as, logically, it must be de- 
rived from the solid, the square is represented as the em- 
bodied side of the cube. 

From what has been said, the following points are clear. 

1. That the method of procedure—by which the success- 
ive links in the series are obtained, is strictly analytical. 
Thus, by analysis of the solid we obtain the surface, by anal- 
of the surface the line, by analysis of the line the point. 

2. That in using these gifts the child effects no transfor- 
mation of material—he neither adds to, diminishes, nor 
modifies what is given him, but simply classifies, combines, 
and arranges the elements he receives.— Western Journal 
of Education. 
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RECITATIONS. 


Goose Wings. 
Mamma, there was something so funny 
* Occurred in the garden to-day. 
Little Mabel and I were both playing 
Our hoydenish games, as you say, 


When cook, on the kitchen-steps, called me 
And of all most remarkable things, 

Now what do you think that she gave me 
But a very large pair of goose-wings |! 

Well, as soon as I had them, this fancy 
Presented itself on the spot : 

“ Suppose they were tied to my shoulders, 
Why, then I could fly—could I not?” 


“So I whipped out some string from my pocket, 
Which often is full of old strings, 

And very soon after, behold me 
With a beautiful pair of white wings! 


And then I ran round through the garden 
And made many efforts to fly. 

Tile dear little Mabel surprised me 
By sadly beginning to cry! 


“ Now, what is the matter?” I asked her, 
While she cried and kept hiding her head. 

But at length ip a voice of great sorrow, 
The poor little innocent said : 


“Oh, Jenny, it does seem so dreadful 
To look at you trying to fly ! 

I'm afraid it’s a sign God will make you 
Turn into an angel and die!” 


Then I laughed a good deal at her nonsense, 
But she wouldn't stop crying—not she! 
Till I suddenly hit on an idea 
That put her in quite a great glee! 


For I whispered : “I can’t be an angel ; 
My character, dear, doesn’t suit. 
|. Don’t you see, I'm so awful a vixen 
That the goose-wings refuse to take root ?” 
—Epear Fawcett. 
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If We Had but a Day. 
We should fill the hours with the sweetest things, 
If we had but a day; 
We sLould drink alone at the purest springs 
In our upward way : 
We should love witha life time’s love in an hour 
It the hours are few : 
We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher power} 
Tobeandtodo. , 


We should guide our wayward or weuried wills 
By the clearest light: 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills 
If they lay in sight : 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet : 

We should take whatever a good God sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If they were but one, 

If what we remember and what we forgot 
Went out with the sun : 

We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 

. And to be what the Father would have us to be, 

If we had but a day. 
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Both Sides. 








A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gaily dressed wife by his side ; 

In satin and laces she looked like the queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood sawyer stood on the street as they paused ; 
The carriage and couple he eyed ; 

And said,as he worked with his saw on a log, 
‘I wish I was rich and could ride.” 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
‘One thing I would give if I could— 

I'd give my wealth for the strength and the health 
Of the man who sawed the wood,” 


A pretty young maid, with a bundle of work, 
Whose face as the morning was fair, 

Went tripping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a love-breathing air. 


She looked at the carriage ; the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so fine, 

And said ina whisper, “I wish from my heart 
Those satins and laces were mine.” 


The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said, “I'd relinquish position and wealth, 
Her beauty and youth to possess.” 


Thus it isin the world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 
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Plain Speaking. 
Characters—Aunt JUDITH, 
Fiora’ May, 
SADIE. 
ScenE—Flora working on a pretty breakfast shawl. 
Enter Savig. 

Sadie. Morning, Flo, I was lonesome, and so I’ve come to 
see you as usual. 

Florie. Spiritual affinities. I was just wishing you would 
come. 

Sudie. O what a darling love of a breakfast shawl ! 
your mother ? 

Flora. No ; it is for Aunt Judith, who came last night to 
make us avisit. You see it is her birthday to-day, though 
I don’t believe she knows it; andI am going to give her 
this. 

Sadie. Won't she be delighted ! 

Flora. lhope so. I made every stiteh of it myzelf. 

Sadie. I never saw a richer shade of purple. I must make 
one just like it for mother. 

Flora. There’s the last stitch. 

Sadie. Let me see you give it to her. I like to see people 
receive presents, they are alwaysso pleased and grateful. 

Flora. There she comes now. 

Enter Aunt JupitHu, very prim and melancholy. 

Flora. Good morning, Auntie, and many happy returns ; 
for its your bir: hday, you know. 

Aunt J. 1 s’pose it is, if you say so. How oldam I? 

Flora, Why don’t you know? Ido. Papa is forty-three, 
and you are just forty. 

Aunt J. Yes. Well, we haven't got to live always, thank 
fortin’. 

Flora. Dear Aunt, will you please accept a little taken of 
my love ? (throwing the shawl over her shoulders). I made 
it all myself. 

Aunt J. (Snatching it of) I hope you don’t think I'd be 
seen wearing that thing! No, I ain’t quite vain enough to 


For 





wear anything se gay as that. 
Sadie. Why, there’s nothing gay about that ; nothing but 
‘white and purple, . 


Flora, We thought you would like it. It is so comforta- 
ble, and—and—I took so much painsto make it. (Putting 
her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Aunt J. O, Idaresay its comfortable, and seein’ you made 
it, ’'ll take it, an’ when I get home I’ll jest make a nice dye 
out of logwood and dipitin, and then I guess I can wear 
it. I’m a plain-spoken creature, and allers say just what I 
think, and if everybody else did so, there wouldn’t be so 
much desate and dishonesty in the world. 

Sadie. You don’t mean that folks ought tosay everything 
they think. 

Aunt J. Yes, I do. 

Sadie. Not if it hurts other people’s feelings ? 

Aunt J. Sartain. If folks can’t bear to hear the trutb, 
its because they’re so vain and consated, they think every- 
body thinks they’re beautiful ; and it does them good to take 
the consate out ofthem. Its a Christian duty. 

Sadie. I try to think well and kindly of everybody. 

Aunt J. While there’s so much vanity in the world, I shal! 
try todomy duty. Now, its an awful sin for you to frizzle 
your hair, and all those ribbons and gewgaws make you look 
line a peacock. Do you think anybody can be a Christian 
and dress in Grecian bends, and frills, and flounces, and fur- 
belows ? 

Flora. I'm sorry I didn’t know your tastes, aunty. But 
you see, I never saw you before and couldn’t know. 

Aunt J. Wal, I’m a plain-spoken cretur, an’ I dress plain 
an’ I shall talk to your father plain about bringin’ you up to 
dress and play the pianny, when you ought to be thinking 
about better things. That’s all. (Zzit.) 

Sadie. Well, declare! If she ain't a specimen ! Crab ap- 
ples and green acorns ain’t a circumstance to that woman, 
she’s an old maid, I know. 

Plora. Yes, if she had ever had any children of her own, 
perhaps she would be happier, and think better of young 


people. 

Sadie. Well, it beats me how any human being can ever 
grow soeross, and sour and crooked as to be so shamefully 
ungrateful ! 

Flora. O, I suppose it’s her way. Father said she was 
odd. Dg you know I think she entoys hurting other folks’ 
feelings ? 

Sadie. Enjoys it ? Of course she does. The sour old thing. 
Her cant about being plain-spoken is only an excuse to out 
rage and insult the affection and fine sensibilities of other 
people. 

Flora. It does seem like it. And to think that she can 
make herself believe it is a Christian duty to make people 
unhappy ! 

Sadie. Do you know what I would do? Turn about is 
fair play, and I would give her a little of the same sauce. 
Adopt her Christian virtue of plain speaking, and tell her 
she is a cross, crabbed, sour old thing without a drop of hu- 
man kindness in her soul, and advise her to read what St. 
Paul says about charity. I’d give her a lesson. 

Enter Aunt J. (very much excited.) 

Aunt J. O, you would, would you, you impudent little 
minx ? (shaking her). You didn’t know I heard you, did you ? 
—and you too, you desateful little jade ! (reaching for Flo- 
ra). Pertending to think so muchof yer aunt, an’ then 
calling on me names! I'll pay you! Your pay shall hear 
of this! { won’t be insulted in my own brother’s house by 
two such artful little hussies as you are | 

Flora. But, aunt— 

Aunt J. No, you can’t smooth it over with any “ but, 
aunts.” I heard you, I tell you—every word—every single 
ward—sour, cross, crabbed and all. 

Sadie. But I thought you approved of plain speaking.— 
We were only expressing our candid opinion, just as you 
did about us. 

Aunt J. And I’m asour old maid—a crab apple—am I ? 

Sadie. That’s the way you appear to us. Here is poor 
Flo had worked for two weeks on that lovely shawl—you 
cvuldn’t begin to buy it for ten dollais—just to please you, 
and you are so cross and sour. you won’t even thank her 
for it. If that isn’t the quintessence of hatefulness, I'd like 
to know whatis. I guess I can be as plain spokenas you 
can. And it shows ten times as much Christian spirit for 
Flo to try to make you happy, as it does for you to be so un- 
gratefnl and grumbling. 

Flora. Don’t, Sadie. She didn’t mean to hurt my feel- 


inge. 

Sadie. And darling Flo is afraid I shall hurt your feelings 
—just as loving and forgiving as she can be. If you hada 
spark of goodness or kindness left in your cross old heart, 
you couldn’t help loving her, and you would be ashamed 
of yourself,and ask her forgiveness for treating her so shame- 
fully when she is so good to you. Howdo you like plain 
speaking yourself? So, there! 

Aunt J. I think you are about as saucy a piece as I've 
seen this many a day. That’s whatl think of you. But 
Florence is a nice dear child, and too good to a cross old 





creature like me (patting her shoulders.) 
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Sadie (aside). She’s coming to her senses. 

Flora 1 don’t think you are cross, auntie,—only—only— 
perhaps a little too austere. 

Aunt J. This shawl is a beauty. I shall keep it as long 
as I live, to remember you by. I know I don't deserve it. 
dear ; but I didn’t mean to be ungrateful. 

Sadie (aside). I thought I could make her apologize. 

Flora. I don’t think it is a bit too gay, aunt Judith—such 
a soft lovely purple ! 

Aunt J. Who said it was too gay ? I think it is very ap- 
propriate. and I don’t see how a child like you ever thought 
of doing such a kindness for a hateful old creature like 
me. 

Flora. You arn’t hateful. I would love you dearly if you 
would only let me. 

Aunt J. I dare say if [had always had such a dear girl 
of my own, I should not be so cross. But you must not mind 
it, child, and when you come up to see me next summer you 
shall have—let me see—a party. 

Sadie. And mayn’t she invite me, if [ won't be too plain 
spoken ? 

Aunt J. She shall invite everybody she pleases. 

Sadie. Victory ! 


apple tree blossom like the rose. 
(Curtain Falls.) 
—School Festival. 
‘ts cliaiianceaillpllhinea a cipitanaiantis 
Empty Prizes. 
A DIALOGUE FOR SIX BOYS. 

Stanley. Our teacher has decided to give ». prize to every 
boy that can prove that he excels in one thing, no matter 
what itmay be. I am the ore chosen to distribute the prizes, 
so schoolmates, if any of you can compete, let us see what 
you can do. 

George. I claim a prize. 

Stanley. What for? 

George. I am the sweetest singer in School. * 

Stanley. Very well, sing us a song and let us judge. 
{Sings one verse of Paddle your own Canoe, or any other 

appropriate verse. ] 

Stanley, Well done. You do deserve this prize, a picce 
of music. [hands music]. 

John. I claim a prize, [ am the best in arithmetic. I have 
ciphered through addition, subtraction, partition, distraction, 
abomination, justification, amputation and creation. 

Stanley. [holding up hands in astonishment]. My young 
friend, you certainly do deserve a prize, take therefore this 
slate pencil. 

Chester. I am the best speaker in School, therefore I also 
claim a prize. 

Stanley. Speak for us then. 

(Chester speaks. Speech from School Festival. | 

Did you ever see little John Peter? Ile hadas pretty a 
face as you need to see, but he spoiled it. Shall I tell you 
how he spoiled it? Whenhis mother said to him, “ Now, 
my boy come in and get ready for school,” little John Peter 
would begin to whine and say, “ I—don’t—want—to—go— 
to—school” When his mother would not let him have any 
more cake, he said “ Boo hoo, I want some more cake.” So 
by-and-by little John spoiled his ‘pretty face and it grew 
all twisted up crooked, just like this. [Making face. 

Stanley. You shall be rewarded. Take this tin trum- 
pet. 

Eddie. { claim a prize because Iam the best looking boy 
in School. 

Stanley. Well, that’s modest to say the least. However, 
lest you grow too vain your reward shall be this looking- 
glass without any glass in it. 

Eugene. I claim a prize as the best composition writer in 
school. : 

Stanley Very good ; read us a composition then. 

Composition.—* Girls.’’ 

I don’t like girls. Girls is different from what boys is. 
Girls don’t play marbles and also don’t play hookey. I play- 
ed hookey once and got whipped for it. Girls sometimes 
get whipped, but not so much as boys. Girls don’t learn 
trades like boys. When I amamanI think I shall learn 
to be a lawyer ora president. I think they are both very 
useful trades. 

Stanley. Such literary ability in our school shall not go 
anrewarded. Take this balloon filled with choicest “ gas.” 
(AU march off bearing prizes.) 

—School Festival. 

Tue first Dutchman who salted and preserved herrings, 
80 asto keep them nicely, was named Beukelzoon. This 
name was shortened to Beukel. As the Dutch pronounce 
this, it sounds like pickle, and thus the word arose. 

THRE missionary teachers in Japan are supported by 
the young ladies of Packer Institute in Brooklyn. 








Education in China. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to some to know a little 
of the system of education that prevails in China. The re- 
spect paid to learning by the Chinese is well known ; it de- 
scends to the most trifling materials employed by a scholar, 
so that his ink, ink slab, pencil and paper are popularly 
designated “ the precious things.” For the slightest scrap 
of paper that has been written on, there are receptacles in 
public places bearing the inscription,‘ Reverence and pity 
the character”—in which to deposit all euch paper, and from 
which, at intervals, it is removed and burnt at the shrine of 
learning. Learning takes the first rank in China ; its aris- 
tocracy is an aristocracy of scholars, and even military man- 
daring are socially inferior to the civil officers of the empire. 
Education in China is entirely undenominational and secu- 
lar. The pupils are admonished with many a meral maxim, 
and the greatest respect is inculcated for the sages of past 
ages, but there is no connection between education and 
idolatry, nor are pupils, directly or indirectly, indoctrinated 
into the religious systems of Buddhism or Taouism. It is the 
‘influence of the home alone, and especially of the mother, 





I never did believe in being too plain | that leads to the propagation of idolatry. 
spoken. But see what amiracle! It has made the crab | 


In the case of children of rich parents, private tutors are 


educated men are engaged as tutors to the elder sons of a 
wealthy man, the rate of pay varies between $250 and $500 
a year. But such men are mostly high graduates not in offi- 
cial employ. 

Schools abound everywhere ; there is not a village ora 
hamlet in the country without one or more schools, Some | 
of these are opened by needy scholars on their own account, | 
who are glad if they can earn three or four dollars a month, 





and often,have to supplement their slender means by prac- 
tising medicine, or, in the case of the very poor, by telling | 
fortunes. Frequently, neighbors will agree to engage the | 
services of a teacher between them, and the school is held 
in the house of the proposer if he hasan empty room, In 

sach cases the number of the pupils never exceeds eight or | 
ten ; while in the lower class schools, open to any who choose 
to attend, there are sometimesas many as thirty scholars. | 


employed, who, in ordinary cases, receive a salary of $50 to | 


$125 per year, living with the family. Where more highly , “#8 re also dissimilar. A Chinese book read aloud even 
‘to a Chinese scholar is quite unintelligible unless translat— 


This constant study would be injurious were it not that all 
the work is routine, and the diet so very light. The pupils 
are each taught separately, and they have no examinations. 
Corporal punishment is inflicted. The first thing taught 
is the characters of the letters and their sounds, After the 
pupil can make a thousand or #0, and knows the sounds, 
the elementary work begins. The reading is varied with 
writing, and the greatest care and delicacy are required im 
drawing the letters. 

By the time a boy is twelve or fifteen years old, he can 
usually repeat the greater part of the principal classisal 
booke, though still ignorant of their contents ; and at this 
age numbers naturally leave school and enter business, 
where they are taught to calculate (arithmetic is no part of 
the education of a Chinese scholar), and the routine of their 
future livelihood. Such remain, to the end of their lives, 
ignorant of the meaning of the books they have been for 
years so diligently committing to memory. Ludicrous il- 
lustrations of this occur almost every day, when one meets 
with numbers who ave ab'e to read all the characters in 
ordinary use, so far as giving their right sound is concern- 
ed, but are as ignorant of the meaning as though it were a 
foreign language. This is due to the fact that the spoken 
dialects of China differ so considerably in style from the 
composition employed in books, and the sounds in the two 





ed into the vernacular. 

Those who wish to go in for degrees continue their studies 
for several years beyond the usual time, and by the time a 
pupil is eighteen years old he is avle to go up to his first 
examination, although no limit as regards age is aflixed to 
any of the official examinations. The hours spent in prep- 
arat on for this first trial have been increasing year by year, 
until probably he has become accustomed to work from day- 
break to midnight without any cessation except for meals, 
and absolutely without any exercise or recreation whatever, 
If he passes the examination, he for all this toil can wear a 
special button on his cap—and he is exempt from corporal 
punishment, This degree—somewhat like our B, A.—'s 
called “ sin-tsay”’ (a cultivated talent). 

These educated men who are called Book-readers are the 





The Schoolaaster never employs an assistant. The fees paid | opponents of.all intercourse with foreigners, and, likw the 
in these schools vary with the age of the children or the | clerks of many other countries and of all ages, are often 
grade of the school ; forthe youngest scholars perhaps a! prime movers in fomenting disturbarces among the more 


shilling a month would be a fair average of the cost of tu- | 
ition for each child, while for elder ones as much as 4s 
to 8s. will sometimes be paid. In all cases the School fees 
are paid three times a year, and are accompanied with a 
small present of food. ‘Chere are no boarding, charity or in- 
fant schoolsiu China, Girls are occasionally educated along 
with their brothers by a private tutor, and an educated wo- 
man is treated with marked respect ; but the very way in 
which a lady who can read is regarded is proof how few 
there are who are able todoso. There areno schools for 
girls, nor is it considered disgraceful for the daugkters even 
of rich and educated men to grow up utterly ignorant. 
The age at which a boy begins his education is about six 
years, until which age he is allowed unlimited time for play. 
On the morning fixed for his introduction to the school his 
mother brings him some poached eggs to eat, instead of his 
usual basin of rice, with the object of loosening the tongue 
and imparting wisdom, after which he is led by his father 
to the school, Here a servant has preceded them, bearing 
presente, and on their arrival the new boy is led up to a tab- 
let or scroll hanging on the wall, on which is inscribed the 
name of some grest sage, patron of schools and all school- 
boys, and supposed to represent his spirit. Here, first the 
teacher, then the father and lastly the pupil, prostrate them- 
selvesin reverence, after which they advance with much so- 
lemnity to the middle ot the school room, where a crimson 
cloth is spread on the floor, with a small bench standing in 
the centre. A little ceremony is again gone through here 
|the father insisting on the teacher sitting, while he as ob. 
stinately refuses, the friendly strife being compromised at 


peaceably disposed populace. 

The cost of obtaining the first degree is at least $100, and 
this is apart from all previous expenses incurred by tuition, 
cost of books, etc. Once in every three years a more impor- 
tant exaivination is held at the capital of each province,— 
This is open only to those who are already B. A., and not 
even to all of these, for local examinations of the graduates 
of the first degree are held repeatedly, and only the success 
ful candidates in these local examinations are allowed to 
corapete for the higher degree. These triennial examina- 
tions in the provincial capital are sources of immense ex- 
citement to the friends of the candidates, and the results are 
made known by special couriers. 

Success confers the degree of M. A., and the graduate is 
called a“ Kii-jin,” or A promoted man, As yet, however, 
his promotion brings him no reward beyond the honor con- 
terred by success. The money for all these examinations is 
raised by a voluntary contribution of friendse—who feel pro- 
moted themselves by the success of a relative—or by incur- 
ring heavy debts waich often remain unpaid to the end of 
life. 

Only a limitei number is allowed to pass, and the number 
for each province is a constant quantity. Thus, iu the prov 
ince of Kiangsu, which is the most densely populated of any 
of the provinces in China, of 2,000 or 4,000 candidates for the 
B. A., not more than one-tenth succeed. For the intermedi- 
ate examination of graduates 80 out of every $00 are usually 
selected to go to Nankin, the capital of this province, to 
compete for the higher degree. Nankinis the place of ex- 
amination for the adjoining province, as well as for this one, 





last by their both standing, one on each side, while the over- 


and the number of stndents assembling there at the trien- 
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awed boy bows down to the ground, this time ia reverence | nisl examination is estimated at from 10,000 to 18,000, of 
to his teacher, Four times does he knock his head on the | which only one in a hundred can hope to be successful. The 
floor, while the schoolmaster responds by a low bow ; at the | size of an examination hall in China can be imagined when 
conclusion of which the father and the Teacher salute each | it is remembered that a separate cell is provided for the ac- 


other and offer mutual apologies, the boy is shown to his 
seat and the regular routine of school life begins, The schol 
ars sit at little desks or tables, each with his ink slab, pen- 
cils, and books before him, while the master sits at the end 
of the room. The school rooms are comfortless in the er- 
treme. No firesin winter, windowless, no ceiling but the 
tiles of the roof, and no floor but the earth. 

The schools are very noisy, all the children sing songing 
their lessons aloud. 

The hours are from 9 or 10 in the morning, till 6 at night, 
with four or five study hours at home for the more advanc- 
ed pupils. Notime for play, and no holidays but a week or 





so New Year’s, and a break of a day on public festivals.— 


| commodation of each student. 

It not deterred by expenses, and if anxious for official em, 
ployment, those who have obtained their Master's degree 
proceed the year after to Pekin, where candidates from all 
the eighteen provinces are examined, about one in twenty of 
whom succeed in obtaining their doctorate, and are called 
“ entered scholars.” ‘There are about 200 such successful 
ones every three years. These remain in Pekin, and are 
again examined in the imperial palace, and of the saccess- 
ful ones the first takes precedence as firat echolar of the 
empire for that year. Thas the way is open by a series of 
steps for tle lowest of the people to rise to the highest 
officia! sppointment, and to obtain the greatest emolament 
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in the empire. None but actors and their children, the low- 
est grade of coolies, public executioners and torturers, and 
the ch‘ldren of openly immoral people, are prevented from 
competing in any ofthe examinations. But ability is not 
the only test. Purity is unknown, except in sentiment, and 
it is to be feared bribery is carried on here. Many try tor 
years without succeeding, and in the examination halls of 
China, as in that of the London University, it is no unusual 
sight to see grey haired and aged men making their last ef- 
forts to win success before they die. 

The most extraordinary honor is paid to a successful can- 
didate. The mandarins come in their chariot of state, pro- 
cessions are formed, and if the scholar isa poor man, his 
house is decorated at the public expense. In China (always 
the reverse of other lands) honor is transmitted upwards to 
one’s aucestors, not downwards to‘one’s posterity ; and so 
on an appointed day an imposing procession is formed, in 
which the mother of the lucky scholar occupies the princi- 
pal place, and thus the city is traversed with music and ban- 
ners, and other insignia of state. Nor does the honor stor 
here: for days and weeks presents flow in from all parts, and 
feasts are given in succession, all testifying to the respect 
felt by the Chinese for literary ability. 

The question arises : What can be shown as the result of 
this prolonged study, and of so many examinations? From 
what has been said, it is hardly needful to state that a Chi- 
nese scholar, however clever he may be, possesses scarcely 
any intormation on the most ordinary topics, Of geography, 
history, figures, he knows next to nothing ; of the history 
and uses of the commonost objects around him, orof the 
structure and functions of his body, he is absolutely ignor- 
ant. There is not a scholar in the country (unless ho has 
been specially taught the use of the abacus) who could work 
the simplest sum in multiplication or division. The syn- 
chrenism between high tides and the new or the full moon 
has been noticed, but no one has ventured to suggest any 
dependence of the one upon the other. The extent of a 
scholar’s information upon other subjects leads him to sup- 
pose that the earth is held in its place by an intangible sub- 
stance called“ chi ;’ and the idea that China is the central 
kingdom of the world, all other countries beingranged round 
as though tributary and dependent, is too firmly embedded 
in the popular mind to be easily eradicated. Though the 
information imparted by the present mode of education is so 
slender it seems that the training does, nevertheless, devel- 
op a high standard of intelligence. The only need is to di- 
rect it to usefui objects. The memory, as can be readily sup- 
posed, ie’strengthened out of all proportion to the other fac- 
ulties of the mind. Nothing is more astonishing than the 
retentive power of » Chinese scholar. 

It has generally been supposed that the great stimulus 
to literary pursuits isa desire of obtaining office and wealth; 
but this may well be called in question when the small 
proportion of scholats who reap such benefit from their 
learning is remembered. Except in the case of those who 
are in office, a scholar is generally poor, and indeed he is 
unfitted by his training from é¢arning a livelihood, save the 

precarious one of teaching or doctoring, while the dignity 
of his position is such as to forbid his ever furning to bus- 
iness.— Quebec Jour. of Education. 
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Lessons on Objects. 


A PIN. 

Parts—The head—shank—poiat. 

Qualities—It is hard—opaque—white—bright—solid— 
smooth—cold, The head is round. The point is sharp— 
the shank is straight—taper. 

Use—To keep together for a time parts of dress, etc. 

A CUBE OF WOOD. 

The cube will convey to the children a good idea of a 
Surface ; that part of an object which can be felt or seen, is 
the surface. A sphere may be shown as an example of an 
undivided surface. 

Parts—The surface—faces—edges—corners. 

Qualities—It is hard— light—solid—brown—smooth— 
dull—inflammable—opaque. The faces are flat-square. The 
edges arestraight. The corners are sharp. 

AN UNCUT LEAD PENCIL. 

From this object the children may become acquainted with 
the Cylinder ; for they will not fail to observe that the ends 
are flat, and that the other face is curved. 

Parts—The surface—faces—ends—outside—inside—mid- 
dle—lead—wood. 

Qualities—It is hard—odorous—long—solid—opaque— 
inflammable—dry—brown—veined, One face is curved. 
The ends are flat—circular. The form is cylindrical. The 
lead is grey—brittle—friable—-bright. 

Uses—For writing, drawing, etc. Let the children point 
out on what occasion a pencil is preferable to a pen, and 
vice versa. 

In this lesson and others, the conceptive faculty may be 


some object in which they had observed before the quality 
ot inflammability ; also that of friability. 
A QUILL PEN. 

Parts—Thwe quill—shaft—feather—lamine—pith—nib— 
split—shoulders—surface—faces—skin—groove — inside — 
outside. 
Qualities—The quill is transparent—cylindrical—hollow 
—bright—hard—elastic—yellowish—horny, The shaft is 
opaque—angular—solid—-white—stiff--hard—grooved. The 
pith is white, spongy, porous, elastic, soft. 

A WAX CANDLE. 
This object recalls the idea of the Cylinder, obtained in a 
previous lesson, and presente the peculiar “ parts” of the 
candle itself. 
Parts—The wick ; wax ; surface ; faces ; ends ; edges ; 
top , bottom ; middle ; inside ; outside. 

Qualities—It is cylindrical ; hard ; opaque; yellowish 
white, The wax is sticky ; fusible. The wick is inflamma- 
ble ; tough ; white ; fibrous ; flexible. 

Use—To give light. 

The children should be asked, What must be done before 
the canale gives light ? What becomes of the wick ? What 
of the wax? 





How Lotty went to the Matinee. 

There was such a hubbub when school was dismiseed ; 
there had been a big man up to see Professor Francia, who, 
sfter he had read some bits of paper which he presented, 
shook hands with him and invited him to address the 
school, 

He toldjthem he was going to give a ‘‘ Matinee” in 
Brown’s Hall at 4 o’clock that afternoon and that the Board 
of Education was desirous that every scholar in all the seven 
Ward-schools of Stoneford should be there to see his won- 
derful sun-picture tour extending from America, the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, through all the most 
noted localities of the old world, back tothe stupendous 
Centennial Panorama in Fairmount Park and ending at the 
tomb of the great and honored Washington, first in war, 
first in peace and first in the hearts of his countrymen, It 
would be worth more to them than a whole term of geogra- 
phy and history, and all forthe small sum often cents 
apiece. All this anda great deal more “Professor” Ro- 
maine set forth to the scholars, and the buzz of excitement 
hardly waitei for the noon bell to ring before it burst out 
in the wildest confusion. 

Lotty was the only one who didn’t say anything, but her 
eyes shone and she looked thoughtful and anxious. 

“Shall you go, Lotty Reed?” asked a soft little voice. 
Amy Dale was always nice to Lotty, because she looked 
scared and wore a faded calico dress. 

“T guess not,” said Lotty. 

“O,why not? Iexpect it will be beautiful, and so in- 
structive,” said Amy in her precise little way. 

“ Mother won’t let me,” said Lotty shortly. 

“Y think you must have an awful mean mother!” some 
body said. 

‘She isn’t any euch thing!” said Lotty, looking as angry 
as her round, good-natured little face was capable of doing. 
Then she turned and ran off down the street toward home. 
Lotty didn’t know what “ Matinee” meant, only something 
wonderful, and that there would be beautitul pictures as 
large as the side ofa room. She walked more and more 
slowly and looked more and more anxiousas she drew 
nearhome. She couldn’t help hoping after all, perhaps 
mother would ave to let her go if the Board of Education 
saidso. For once Jimmy Reed had gone straight home 
from school, He had broughtin two armfuls of wood! 
What could be going to happen ! 

“ Shall I cut some kindlings, mother? Don’t you want a 
pail of water?” he asked just as Lotty opened the door. 

“Jimmy’s getting to bean awful good boy,” thought she, 
in sweet, sisterly forgetfulness of his hateful, teasing ways. 
Mrs. Reed sat looking over a long, narrow hand bill while 
she waited for the potatoes to bake. 

“Oh, Mother,” said Lotty, “there’s going to be a matin- 
something and they want all the scholars to go!’ 

“Ob pshaw!” said Jimmy, “that’sail youknow. ‘Taint 
anything you can understand. Mother, “The Board’ wants 
every scholar that studies jography to be sure and go, and 
Profeesor Francis says we will understand things we never 
could learn in the book.” It was a new thing for Jimmy 
Reed to tak3 any interest in “jography.” 


laying down the paper. 


faintly. 
“Now, Lotty Reed, you needn't tease a single word! ” 





xercised, by requiring the children to recall to their minds 


est and he’ll learn something from it. 


“ Yes, | expect its a pretty good thing,” said Mrs. Reed, 
“Can't I go tosee the pictures, mother?”’ asked Lotty, | 


said her mother, sticking the fork spitefully into the pota- | 


toes. “I can’t let but one of you go and Jimmy is the old- | the time, and you'll have to tell mother all about it,” 
You can’t go and | 


that’s all there is about it,” she added, all the more sharp- 
ly because she couldn’t bear to Jook at the sorrowful little 
face. Lotty didn’t feel hurt, she knew that the money 
was the reason. 

Poor child! every scholar in the rcom was going, and 
among them all there was not one that would have longed 
to go as Lottadid. The tears kept dropping on her book, 
but she was always a quiet little thing and nobody noticed 
her. When school was dismissed and the gaily dressed 
throng poured down the street, Lotty in her faded little red 
cape and hood followed forlornly after and watched them 
go up the stairs into the Hall. Almost unconsciously she 
was carried on step by step with the constantly increasing 
stream of children until she reached the first landing where 
a large, good natured lady, the “ professor’s” wife, sat sel- 
ling tickets and dropping the money into a leather hand 
bag. Whenthe rush was over she noticed Lotty’s tear- 
stained, woe-begone face vainly trying to get a glimpse in- 
to the Hall as the door swung to and fro. 

** What is the matter, little girl?” sheasked. “Have you 
lost your money ?” 

“No, Ma’am,” sobbed Lotty, ‘I didn’t have any,” 

“Well, never mind; don’t cry ; here’s a ticket. 
and go along in.” 

Lotty could hardly believe her senses, but she said, 
“Thank you, ma’am,” and her face was like sunshine. She 
didn’t know that she ought to give her ticket to the door 
keeper and while he was attending to some High school pu- 
pils she walked in unnoticed with the bit of green paper 
held tight in her hand. 

Two thousand children! and what a chattering they kept 
up! something like a million blackbirds. Professor Ro- 
maine walked about, smiling good-naturedly, but when the 
boys began stamping he called them to order. It was Jim- 
my Reed who gave two distinct thumps after the rest had 
stopped ; then he put a finger in each corner of his mouth 
and set up a shrill whistle, responded to from all quarters. 
Presently it was time for the entertainment to begin. The 
Professor took his place in a little square pen in the middle 
| of the room, the hall was darkened, a fizzing, spluttering 
noise was heard and a brilliant light was directed through 
|atube to illuminate a large square of canvass stretched 
}in front ofthe stage. Jimmy Reed gave one last whistle 
and all was still. 

‘«* Now, scholars,”’ began the professor, “ in the first place I 
will take you, in imagination, to the scene of one of Na- 
ture’s greatest wonders, Niagara Falls.” Then suddenly 
appeared on the canvass a picture, so large, so perfect, it 
seemed as though you must be gazing on the actual scene. 
A murmur of astonishment arose. Lotty stood right up 
| and held fast to the back of the seat before her, and looked 
| with all her soul in hereyes. Most ofthe children had 
|seen something of the kind before, but Lotty gazed in 
perfect amazement and delight. Next, still more beauti- 
| ful if possible, came Niagara in winter, then another and 
‘another. After a time the spirit of mischief began to show 
| itself again. Some boy discovered that a paper wad, thrown 
| across the light that streamed trom the tube, would cast a 
shadow on apicture; a boy in front tossed his hat up 
| into the light, and in an instant a dozen or more hats were 
| flying up and down in the Zoological Gardens of London. 
| The Professor sternly announced that any boy who should 
| do anything further to disturb the entertainment would be 
| put out of the hall. Jimmy Reed’s hat had to go up just 
| once more, and before he fairly knew what had happened 
| the doorkeeper was leading him by the ear down the aisle. 
|The children stood up in great excitement; ‘“ Who is it? 
Who is it?” they said. Lotty shrank back into the corner 
of the seat in shame and terror lest they should all Jook at 
her and know that she was Jimmy Reed’s sister; but the 
Professor began explaining a new picture, the children 
hushed down like mice and nobody noticed her. 

Poor affectionate little Lotty! The pictures still made 
| her fairly hold her breath with wonder and admiration, but 
| her tender little heart began to grieve so for poor Jimmy, 
| shut out from it all, that there was no more pleasure for her. 
| Presently she thought of her ticket ; “ if Jimmy only had 
| that he could come in again,” thought she. There was no 
| way for him to get it unless she should take it out to him, 
and pretty soon she made up her mind to do it. After one 
| long, lingering luok at the Queen’s Conservatory she turn- 
| ed and slipped through the crowd out of the door, Jimmy 
stood looking down the street, trying to whistle and won- 
dering what he should say to his mother. Lotty pulled his 
sleeve, “ You needn't stay out here, Jimmy, you can have 
my ticket.” 

“ Where did you get a ticket?” he asked. 

“The woman gave it to me, but you can have it.” 

“Pshaw! I don’t want your ticket,” he said doubtfully. 

“ Yes, you must,” said Lotty, “it grows beautifuller all 
Just 


Take it 
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before the National — of Elocution and Oratory 
epeetene 15 cts.. lim 7 26 ets. The chaos 
pu rent postpaid on ree on — ot price. 
& CO., Pusiisurns, 
1418 Seeieat Street, Phila , Pa. 


Cottins & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, New York, 
o—_ 8s Manual of v nited States History. 
with the Constitution and Declaration of Inde 
dence. Questions and Maps. By Prof. Davi 
— College of the City of New York. 16 mo, 
This Manual, admirably adapted for primary 
classes, is now used as a text-book by the Board of 
Education. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE SHINING RIVER. 


Of this and similar books for Sabbath Schools it may 
be said, that most of the hymns are equally good for 
Adults, and for more youthful singers. There is no 
“age” ‘about them. Do not fail to add the pure and 
sweet contents of this collection to what you love and 
use in public and at home! Price 35 cts, Reduc- 
tion for quantities, 


MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK |! 


This new book is to take its part in the futrue work 
of a most successful revivalist, and will be used by all 
denominations, Price 35 ctg, Reduction for quan- 


GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 


All have not yet heard it, but all should do so. A 
charming collection of lyrics for Sabbath Schoo! or 
other meetings. Don’t sing in one good book forever, 
but try the new books and new authors. Price 35 
cts, Reduction for quantities. 


Ditson & Cu's Musical Monthly. 


20 pages of Music, Sheet Music size. Choice and new 
pieces, Vocal and Instrumental, For sale by all Music 
and News Dealers 

Any book sent by mail, post-free on receipt of price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
SGeesqeen te tan 6 WALKER, 











C. H. Ditson & Cv., 
711 BroaDwar 
NewYork 


“ HEAVENWARD,” 


The new book of Sunday School Songs, —~ i 
Monnar, P. P, Birss, and other favorite writers, inclu- 
ding the best Hymns and music of late 


P. P. BLISS. 
This is the only New Song Book containing Mr. 
Bliss’ best songs,—the ones that have made 
his name famous throughout Europe 
and America. 

af S. verdict of all who examine Fah aay ine yd Be 

Ea single aa y any other 7 
Book.”’ A si pe nan oande' in papes covers, mailed 
for 25 cts. 35 cta, $30 per hundred. 
Order ca. Pr your BD iesesunesc 


SONCS OF FAITH 


For Revival; Praise or Camp Meetings. 


A ee og of ~~ Gone Hymns and Gocved 
writers, including Moedy and 
Sankey 's aabe songs. Words and Music, 36 == 


a undred. Words only, 6 cents; $5 per hun- 
Send for Sample, 


ta NEW ANTHEM BOOK—Ready July lst: 
i) GRAPED Sae-trareer es 











CENTRAL PUBLISHING Co.'s 
BOOKS OF MERIT. 


First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By C.L, Horzze. Revised Edition. 176 pages, Price 
90 cents. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 

By ©. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
contain a certain quanti:y of instruction which, while 
it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or “ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 

Price to teachers for examination, 50 cents. 

Address the 

CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHaRLrs DeLLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway. New York. 


TIBBALS & SONS. 


” - 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Have on hand the jargest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept ia New York. 

A arge assortment from auction for School, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday School books 
¢rom all publishers—all on the most favorable terms. 

Books sold only by suqscription. 





of Music Books and nd Bheet Music sent free. 


§. BRAINARD’S Sons, Publishers, Cleveland,0 
NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will and Testa- 





By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. ment. 
*an American Opera in By Kari Merz. 
5 acts, worthy the stndy of amate 


real artists, yet not beyond operetta for oy for drawing. br 

the reach of capable ama-|con wit 
teurs. Particulars sentjand hee music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-|no special costume. Speci- | 
per, $1.00, men copy $1. Circulars free | 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE ourpz to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND ina manner 80 simple 
as to be d by the st pupil. In- 
cludes 730 questions, iMustrated by 582 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 

Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. .H, R. PALMER was the originator of the class 
of books of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his ‘SONG KING’ 
were sold. “SONG HERALD ” WILL DO MORE. 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools and Classes. 
Price = cents ; $7.50 per dozen. 


Oprteemn cet ull particulars of CHURCH’S MUSI- 
Cc. VISITOR con $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, etc., will be sent razz on receipt of 














JOHN CHURCH'& CO., Cincinnati, O. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


BEST BOOKS AT 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Send For 























W Grand ~~] of the World before AXE OF Its date- 


less origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in ngs 

fit baode for man. tak. beauties, wonders and realities of 
Pp as shown by Scien: So plain, clear and easily under- 
stood that all read it with h delight 


Stron; eommendations. 
Send “ Lamy Terms and Sample Illustrations. 
ddress, J. ©. McOURDY 00., Philadelphia. 





PIANOS & ORGANS. 


PIANOS 734-octave, fine rosewood (not used over 

six ee only $130: cost $650. New 

os at wholesale. Great bargains: 

ORGANSs new, $20; 2 stops, $45; 5 stops, 

tops, $55; 7 stops, $60; 9stops, 

5 My $75. Rare opportunities, New 

pone Lan at wholesale. Beware of imitations. Best offer 

ever made, read, Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test trial, Mon- 

ey refunded and freight paid both ways if unsatisfac 

tory. Est. 1856. Agents wanted. Discounts to teach- 

ers, Ministers, &c. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


PIANOS: ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(SoLE Successors To Ligute & Brapsury,) 
en ay of First Class Pianofortes, Estab- 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Month- 
a jy carn Warerooms No. 12 East 14th bet. 
and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith’s Gelebrated American Organs, 


A GREAT OFFER}! We will during 


ryt pap Times 
of 100 ros awe By new 
seeend and Wf a poo} including 
WATERS?’ at lower = i for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND ARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS > Corey tt CLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVE ND BO 2UDOLR ) are 
ap BEST MADE, 7 Saas Planes & 150.7 1-3 
do H+} ty 94 ad esse 2 Fa “2°? Stop Organs 
950, 4 nom eps S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops L.! 12 frtovn 8100 can, not used @ year, 
n perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING “AGENTS WANTED. strated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churchesetc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Mauufnctrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says: ‘Watere’ Costecten 
Chime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, ly 
perfect. chime of two and one-half octave ee 
and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and av i 
teresting effect is "produced with the chime of 

Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 

om We are enabled to speak of these instruments 
, from p knowledge,—[N. Y. E- 














a 
| We can epeck of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 


from nal knowledge, as being of the very best 
oe: (Christian Intelligencer, 


“TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


I will collect tuition money for School Princi; in 

any part of the United States and Canadas ; will collect 
tuitions during the Summer vacation and remit to 
principals who leave town : and will generally act as 
Rnanclal agent for ———_ in this city, Terms very 
reasonable, no charge unless collections are made. Ke- 
fer to R. McBurney, Esq., Sec’y Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, Hudson & senses, ion. Att’ys at Law 
61 Wall St. po me for particulars 

L. W. FRISBIE, 
346 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street. 


This sage is ap’ licable t to nearly all kinds of il- 
lustrations, such as Maps Drawing 7 Re 
D 8, ‘and Machinery. ees of all kinds is 
P ced in perfection. rices are far below 
aeeper or wood a. 4, ‘act it is the chea) 
process known. The plates o-r: can be use 

the ordinary printing press, will usually print 
100,000 copies. 


a day sure made by Agents 
our Ru, Cregens, Picture an 
Cards. 1 00 sem worth 
4 sentp ostpaid for 73 ct +s IDestroted 
BUF¥ORD'S SONS, BOSTON. [ "a ise 














y hong 2 own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Maive. 


LETT & CO., Portland, 


_ te ; Summer oi 


School of ‘Specialties. 
July {2th to Aug. 3ist, 1877. 


Dansville Seminary, the leading school of Hygiene, is 
situated at the head of the well-knowu Genesee valley. 
Numerous glens, cascades, lakelets and brooks sur- 
round the village, making Dansville a very popular 
summer resort for those who would rest and free 
themselves from the excitement of the fashionable 
watering place. Five teachers, four of European 
education, have been engaged, to conduct summer 
classes in the following special studies: Physiology, 
Hygiene and Metaphysics, by a graduate of London 
University. Frencb and German, by native teachers. 
Piano, Organ and Instruments of the orchestra, by 
musicians educated in Germany. English Literature, 
Rethoric, Mechanical and Industrial Drawing, by ac- 
complished teachers. The above work is planned for 
teachers and advanced students who desired to perfect 
themselves in special branches, 24 Lectures on Hy- 
giene, Metaphysics, Literature and miscellaneous eu) 
jects will be given by distinguished speakers, Rev, 
Andrew Hardie will continue h‘s popular Bible talke, 
on Sunday afternoons, during the summer months. 
We also offer instruction to students ot all grades, who 
would do light work, and enjoy iarge  re- 
creation, Our Diet is Hygienic ; consisting prinoi- 
lly of Fruits, Vegetables, Graham, Oat-meal and 
ilk. Meat, Butter, White bread and Tea can be had 
if desired, Rooms well furnished and airy, conveni- 
ent bathrooms, parlors and readirg-room free, Board, 
Tuition, Lectures, Furnishe4 Rooms, Washir-g, etc., 
(all expenses except music) $7.50 per week, T 
received for one or more weeks or for the term, 
Fall Term of Dansville Seminary, opens Sept. 138, 1877, 
For Circulars, address, 8. H. Goodyear, A. M., 
cipal, Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary. 








BRANCH COTTAGE, Del Water Gap, Penn., is 

oon open for guests. Mountain air and no uitoes, 

‘erms reducnced to suit thetimes, Send for circular, 
ELIAS COMPTON, 





NEW ENCLAND 


Normal Institute. 


Will be held at East Creenwich, R.1I.. from July % 
to Aug. 22, 1877. —-$ eneet Lecturers and vrofee- 
sors, Course i lud t 8 0} 

Literary & Musical Instruction 


No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of 
cap afford to lose the opportunities St caeoned 


Seasive beauty of ace acenery. Same hay aren rut 
erate. Send for to 


E. TOU RiEE, I Dire 
sie Hall, 


= TEACHERS? 


During vacation would you BENEFIT YOURSELVES 
and OTHERS? If so send for circulars of the 


Concentrated 
Liquid Foods 
| q 
| For the cure of NERVOUS DEBILITY, MEN- 
TAL PROSTRATION, and Derangement of the 
Digestive Organs. Circulars free. 

DR, BLANCHARD’S ESSAY on “ PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE, together with his articles that have appeared : 
(in the Herald of Health on “ PROPER FOOD THE 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENT OF TRUE CULTURE,” 
“MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, ITs CAUSE AND BEMEDY,’”’ 
“THE RELATIONS OF FATIGUE AND SLEEP TO 
FOOD,” “ CHRONIC DISEASE, ITs caUsE AND REM. 
Epy,” “‘ REPARATION AND EXCRETION,” “ THE 
RELATIONS OF INTEMPERANCE TO FOOD,” all in 


one binding.) sent post paid on receipt of 26 cents in 
postage stamps or currercy. Address the 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, N. Y, 


100 iivectise-oud atc. 0G. P Rowell & Os.5 
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The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 


+ woe +e 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands 
of one not a subscribe, we ask you (1) to consider it a 
special invitation to subscribe ; (2) to hand it to a teach- 
er or other person™*who should be interested in educa- 
tion, and urge him to take it also. 
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Selfishness in the School-Room. 


f ‘One who mingles much with the world out of doors 
and indoors too, for that matter, must be struck with 
the difference among people with respect to consider- 
ation for the rights or comfort of others. Especially 
is this seen in the school room—in the teacher, as 
well as in the scholar. The habit of deferring to the 
wishes of others is not always learned at home, and 
more rarely in school. If there is any evidence of 
noble birth or true culture which the world may ac- 
cept without hesitation, it is the habit of kindly and 
courteously performing those offices of accommoda- 
tion which fall in our way ; not only doing what is 
one’s duty in a cheerful way, but things which occa- 
sion temporary inconvenience, and finding one's self 
abundantly recompensed by the pleasure or benefit 
thus given to others. 


—--—--e-— -— ‘ 


School Discipline. 





A city contemporary, in a recent article upon school 
education—the positions of which are generally well 
taken—-says :“‘ There is too much reason to fear that 
the education of the playground has made, and is still 
making serious encroachments upon the education of 
the school room.” And this statement is followed 
shortly after by another to the effect that the number 
of instruction days in the week, the month and the 
quarter have all sadly fallen off. If these assertions 
are true, they afford cause for praise rather than cen- 
sure. If those in charge of the training of youth have 
had the moral courage to break away from the detri- 
mental notions that have so long been obtained in re- 
lation to education, they deserve congratulations rather 
than reproof, in view of the future mental and physical 
health of the children of the present generation. The 
effect of the old-fashioned system in which children 
were trained was seriously to retard, and in many 
cases defeat, the very object of school teaching and 
discipline. Then school rooms and teachers were, in 
the pupil's mind, too often synonyms of tread-mills 
and task-masters. This is apparent to whoever re- 
flects upon the surroundings of the schools of his 







. 





boyhood. Then the object of teaching seemed to be 
—not to prepare a scholar’s mind to receive only as 
much food as it could properly digest, but to cram in- 
to it a certain regular crude amount within given 
hours. Then the rule—except in rare instances— 
was to keep fifty or a hundred children poring over 
books in a close, unventilated room from eight or 
nine in the morning until four in the afternoon, with 
perhaps an hour at noon in which to eat their lunch- 
eons. This process, instead of developing the mental 
powers, and giving scope to originality of thought, 
not only dwarfed the mental and physical faculties, 
but engendered a disgust in the scholar’s mind for all 
study. 

It is but comparatively recently that this radical 
defect in the education of youth has been seen, and 
an attempt made to apply a remedy, and the good re- 
sults which have followed clearly prove that relaxation 
freely but judiciously allowed, imparts a healthier 


tone to the scholar’s moral nature, gives him greater | 


mental power, and enables him to accomplish more 
within a given time than formerly. It is possible that 
in the reaction which has followed the abandonment 
of the old system, the other extreme has, in some 
cases, been reached. This will soon regulate itself. 
The effects, however, of too much laxity can scarcely 
equal those of the systems formerly pursued. S. 

We notice that at the last meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the College of the City of New York, a resolution 
was introduced to abolish the professorship of Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry in the College. What may have in- 
fluenced the Board to this action we do not know ; its effect, 
however, must be to greatly impair the efficiency and use- 
fulness of this very important branch of the work of the 
College. 

This was the first American college to establish a profes- 
sorship in this department, an example since followed by 
many other colleges in this country. The importance and 
necessity of this branch of education our late International 
Exhibition clearly demonstrated. While it is generally con- 
ceded that, within certain limits, the state is bound to afford 
a means of education tothe masses, there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the extent to which this education 
should be carried. There are two general grounds upon 
which this duty of the State is based: 1st. That it is the 
best way to maintai- the order and peace of society. 2d. 
That it better enables the citizen to find means of employ- 
ment and living. The idea which underlies the whole sys- 
tem of public education is that the state, and not the indi. 
vidual (except indirectly) is to be benefited ; the state, there- 
fore, cannot carry its scheme of education to too high a 
standard, provided it can be shown that the state is advan- 
taged thereby. 


It may be assumed that an elementary education is a prime 
requisite whereby the young may learn the force of law and 
authority, and be enabled in an intelligent manner to per- 
form the duties of citizenship. The ignorance of the citizen 
is the danger of every government, especially of a demo- 
cratic government, where the cunning demagogue has such 
ample opportunity to influence the masses, through their 
prejudices and passions; under such a government, where 
sovereignty is not symbobized and idealized in a single rep- 
resentative, the only restraint that can be thrown around 
the citizen is that of education and culture. 

In the struggle for existence the intelligent man has &l- 
ways the advantage over his ignorant competitor, and with 
much greater force does this proposition hold good when 
applied tothe struggle for material supremacy. Nations, 
like China or Japan, may exist within themselves for centu- 
ries, they must do so, however, with no higher hopes or as- 
pirations, but with our later civilization this is impossible. 
The etrength of a nation is not in her exclusiveness, but in 
her active, incessant, advancing competition with the whole 
world ; the products of her soil, and especially the products 
of her hands, are the thermometers which measure her 
greatness and prosperity. This is a maierial view of the 
question, but it marks the scope and extent of ber scientific 
and artistic progress. ; 

Art culture, is a material element in the education of tbe 
people, leaving aside all question of the faculties, observa- 
tion, manual skill, and aesthetic feeling it engenders, an 
element, inasmuch as it assists in the production of mate 
tial work. We may educate the masses to the highest point 
of intellectual culture, our task will be performed in vain, 
if we do not open to them the fields of material industries. 
‘What expectations of successful competition can reasonably 
be entertained if we simply pit ignorant workman, against 
skilled artizans ? 





The introduction of the study of art in the common 
school education, in this state, and in Massachusetts, will 
will be hereafter eld as a new era in the progress of the 
industries of the country. Although we begin late, we be- 
gin at least, where foreign countries have ended their ex- 
periments, and tailures. England, Germany and France, 
have found by bard experience that people are returning to 
that attic taste, which demanded something more than the 
value of the material and its adaptation to its use; return- 
ing to that feeling which treasures the work for the idea 
which it contained, the thought which it expressed. 

The principle must be recognized, that in art education, 
lies one of the important elements of the solution of this 
problem—not art education of the few, but of the masses. 
The liberality which has been already shown in the com- 
mon school system of New York City, isa guarantee that 
this initiatory attempt will be carried to a successful ter- 
mination. This city should furnish such ample means of 
art training, that there should be produced here a class of 
intelligent, and trained men, capable of undertaking and 
carrying out, the highest works, rendering from year to 
year the need of foreign workmen and foreign workman- 
ship less impervitive, thus saving thousands of dollars, and 
opening rich fielde of new industries. It will be interest. 
ing to note the progress of art culture in this country, and 
with it, the elevation of the skill, handicraft and taste 
of American workmen, Cc. H. K. 

As State Superintendent, John A. Dix, in 1837, gave the 
following decision on corporal punishment : 


“A teacher must, for the purpose of maintaining proper 
order and discipline in his school, have a right to employ 
such means of correction as he may deem necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object. For any unnecessary or ex- 
cessive severity he would be answerable in damages in a 
suit of law to the person aggrieved. 

“A teacher ought not,I think, dismiss a scholar from 
school. From the nature of the common school system, 
teachers are, as a general rule, bound to receive and instruct 
all children sent to them. Ifa scholar is so refractory that 
he cannot be managed, and his dismission becomes necess— 
ary to the preservation of order, I think the teacher should 
lay the matter before the trustees for their direction; but 
not until the ordinary means of correction had been fally 
tried and found unavailing.” 

—_—---— <—70ee > -—- 


New York Board of Education. 


The Board of Education held a stated session on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Jyne 20, at 4 P. M. 

Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, Baker, BELL, Down, 
GouLDING, HALSTED, JELIFFE, PLACE, TRAUD, VERMILYE, 
WALKER. Watson, WETMORE, WILK(NS, WHEELER, 
Woop, West and WickHAM.—18. 

Absent. Messrs. COHEN, HAZELTINE, and KELLY.—3. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were adopted. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

From the Trustees of the 2, 5, 9. 10, 12, 18, 16, 19, 20 and 
22 Wards, relative to absence of teachers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Teachers, with power. 

Also, from the Trustees of the 4, 6, 10, 11 and 13 Wards, 
nominating teachers for Evening Schools. Referred to the 
Committee on Evening Schools. 

‘ A communication from the First Ward asking to refund 
money deducted on account of Carnival Day, was referred 
to the Committee on By-Laws. 

From the Ninth ward to close Primary School No 18 for 
repairs. Granted. 

From the Twelfth ward awarding the contract for farni- 
ture for G. 8. No. 39. Referred to the Finance Committee. 

An application from the Thirteenth ward for camp stools 
to be used on public occasions, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Furniture. Also, to add a story to P. 8. No. 20. 
Referred to the Committee on Buildings. 

From the 22d, asking to purchase a lot adjoining GQ. 8. 
No. 51. Referred to the Committee on Sites and New 
Schools. 

From the 23d, relative to the award of contracts for furn- 
iture for GS. No. 62. Referred tothe Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Communications were presented from the President of the 
House of Refuge declining to receive Truants. Referred to 
the Committee on By Laws. 

From the Counsel to the Corporation relative to the title 
of a lot in 40th street. Referred to the Committee on By- 
Laws. 

From the Academy of Sciences relative to Botanical Cual- 
ture and Garden Schools in the Public Parks. To the Com- 
mittee on Course of Studies. 

Several applications, clerkships, etc., were referred to the 
several comr ittees. 

The corporal punishment question, which was set down 
for the special order, and which was looked for with mach 
interest, waS,on motion of Com. Walker, seconded by Com. 
West, postponed to September. 

Reports from standing committees were presented as fol- 
lows: 

By Com. Watson, from the committee ca colored schools, 
to appropriate $1,600 for repairs. To Finance Com. 
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By Com. Walker, trom the committee on Course of Study 
telative to Prof. Miller’s drawing charts. Adopted. 

Also, placing Harper's Intro. Geography on the list.— 

dopted. 

Com. West reported from the committee on By-Laws ad- 
verse to closing school on 29th of June. Adopted. 

Com. Halstead presented a report from the committee on 
Teachers, appointing Miss Mary Wilson principal ot F. D. 
G. 8. 19. Adopted. 

Also, to fine Miss Joanna Stack ten days’ pay for violating 
the by-law on corporal punishment. Adopted. 

Com. Dowd presented reports from the Finance commit- 
tee as follows : 

To appropriate $754.08 to pay bills in the 17th Ward. 
Adopted. 


To award contract for corporation work on Grammar- 
School building 39 in the 12th Ward. Adopted. 


The special committee on the case of Com. Goulding ask- 
ed to be discharged. Adopted. 

The President announced the appointments for visiting 
schools by commissioners from July to Dec., 1877. And the 
Board adjourned. 


WE notice on the Roll of Honor of Mr. Kleinfeld’s school 
at 1608 Third ave., the following names: Moses Bierman, 
Nathan Clark, Moses Cohen, Edward Lung, and Edward 
Tsaacs. 





THE Greek Club, since Dr. Schlieman’s discoveries, has 
become quite active. It is now twenty years old. The num- 
ber of members varies from 12 to15 ; they meet every Fri 
day evening during the winter, from 8 o’clock until 1144. 
Some of the present members are the Rev. Drs. T.W.Cham- 
bers and Howard Crosby ; Profs. Charlton T. Lewis, and 
Henry Drisler, Dr. Sachs and Messrs. Oberheiser, W. 4. 
Leggett, J. H. Morse and D. S. Everson. The clu) is at pre 
sent engaged in reading the Attic orators in regular course, 
after finishing Hesiod, Longinus and Aristophanes. 


~~ + oo — 


LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scnoon JourNAt: 


We once heard of a negro who prided himself on his skill 
asa butcher, and one day, after dressing a calf with pecul- 
iar skill and dispatch, his employer asked him what he 
woald charge for his services, “Two dollars” was Pompey’s 
prompt reply. 

“Two dollars! why that is double the usual price.” ' 

“Ihave cbarged you one dollar for the work itself, sir, 
and one for the know how,” answered the employee. 

How many teachers would have the right to charge 
double salary for “the know how?” especially for what is 
termed “‘oral instruction.” To use a common expression, it 
is a subject in which most of us areas yet “at sea,” and 
likea boat without oars or rudder, we float helplessly about, 
grasping first this thing, then that, till we become utterly 
discouraged both with ourseivesand our pupils. Supt. 
Harrison in his admirable letters on this subject, lately 
published in the JourNAL has definitely defined our status, 
in giviag “Oral Instruction,” and where he says, (Letter 
No, 11.) that “after repeated failures the teacher is very 
likely to conclude that her experience has abundantly de- 
monstrated that connected oral statement in their own 
words by school children, however desirable it may be, is 
practically an impossibility,”’ there are few of us, but what 
will sigh out a deep “Amen” to his words. Isit our own 
fault, for if it is, it ought to be remedied, or we have no right 
even though the magical diploma be hanging up so con- 
spicuourly on the home wall, to go into our class-rooms, and 
take the training of children into our sacrilegious hands. 
Would a mechanic employ a botch to do fine cabinet work, 
oran engineer take an ignorant fellow to help construct a 
bridge, whereby the lives of hundreds would be endanger- 
ed? Mr. Harrison says “the chief purpose of the oral lessons, 
is to furi is‘: the materials and. opportunity to begin the 
systematic discipline of these powers of the mind,” refer- 
ring to “ the remembering of the facts and truths, relating 
to a given subject, of recalling them when needed, and of 
stating them with reasonable clearness in one’s own words, 
and in their logical order.” But, I ask, how far are oar 
own minds disciplined to this extent? How many of us 
could take upa subject, especially one beyond the 8th Grade, 
and write a clear, detailed and logical analysis of it? What 
do we know ourselves of Animals, Plants, Minerals, &c.? 
“How can I reach what I do not know?” has been said to 
me, over and over again, first by one and then by another, 
and what conld I answer, since I was in the same predica- 
ment myself. 

Thanks to Mr. Harrison’s Letter No. 111, some light glim- 
mers over the dark pathway, but just enough to make the 
darkness still more visible, and the question yet remains, 
not on any subject of the grade, for there, nothing could be 
more explicit than the plan Jaid down in Letter No. 11, but 
on the other branches connected with this part of our com- 
mon school system. With things that we have ourselves han- 
dled all our lives,iron,lead. glass, &c, the difficulties are easily 


overcome, but when we reach plants, and animals, with all 
their technical definitions, to say nothing of minerals, we 
need ourselves to be pupils. To téach that which we scarce- 
ly know how to learn, is a problem not easy to solve. 

Page in his‘: Theory and Practice,” tells us that “a teach- 
er shuuld master tLe text book an a subject, and that he 
should consider what collateral matter he can bring in for 
the purposes of illustration,” but the text books ou scienti- 
fic subjects are not so easy to master, the analytic, logical, 
and mental processes which are necessary in order to pre- 
sent them in such a light that children can comprehend 
what we are required to teach is harder stil]. Nor is the 
mastery of one subject enough. Every teacher of a higher 
grade, ought to know what bas been taught in the lower, 
or much of the work is for naught. Take our readers for 
instance, which aboundén names and descriptions of plants, 
animals,and minerals. In the seventh grade the pupil is 
taught to classify animals, is it not important, that when 
that pupil is promoted to the 6th grade, the teacher of that 
grade should keep this classification in mind, by requiring 
every definition of an animal to be made according to such 
classification, and the same way in the fifth with both ani- 
mals and plants. The knowledge attained in the earlier 
stages of education would then become from constant itera- 
tion, a fixed fact, and no Gifficulty would be found by the 


teachers of the ist and 2d grades, when requiring pupils | 


to give oral statements on any one of the subjects connected 


with oral instruction, But the time allowed for this instruc- | 
tion is necessarily so short, and many of the children so | 


areless an@ indifferent, no time perhaps, tor I doubt 
whether there is anything taught, that is more interesting 
for the time being, but careless as to the retention of this 
knowledge aiterward that the difficulties are enhanced ten- 
folé, heneeit is no wonder that we are discouraged. Mr. Har- 
rison’s “ letters” were timely ones, and if they only result 
in awaking more personal interest on the part of teachers 
to the matter therein treated, as they necessarily must, he 
will not need to regret the time and labor spent upon 
them. K. E. T. 


—_ eo? 


BOOK NOTICES. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NORTHERN NEW YORK AND 
THE ADIRONDACK WILLDERNESS. By Nathaniel Bartlett 
Sylvester. William Young, Troy, N. Y. 

This work, which has just been issued, is as creditable to 
the author as it is to the publisher. The former, Mr. N. B. 
Sylvester, a well-known menber of the Troy Bar, has al- 
ready become favorably known by his Centennial historical 
address, at Saratoga Springs, July 4, 1876, and possesses in 
an eminent degree the qualifications and talent for a work 
of this nature. To patient industry, exhaustive powers of 
research, and a lucid and attractive style he unites a thor- 
ough knowledge of the country in which the scenes he des- 
cribes with so much power, are laid. His delineations of 
the characters of Sir William Johnson, Isaac Jogues. Jacques 
Cartier, Samuel De Champlain, and Nathanial Foster the 
renowned hunter are exceedingly graphic. Mr, Sylvester 
it is true, fallsinto one or two errors, such as attribut- 
ing the killing of Miss McCrea to the Indians, instead of to 
an accidental shot from the muskets of a pursuing party of 
American militia, sent out from Fort Edward. But these 
errors only serve asa foil to set off, with additional bril- 
liancy, the rest of tte work. To all those who would seek 
to combine amusement with sterling information we hearti- 
ly commend this book. { 


New Music. 





8. Brainard’s Sons. Cleveland, are the publishers ‘of two 
very fine songs, “ Eileen Mavrone,” by Harry Percy and R. 
Buckholtz ;and, “ Darling Minnie Gray,” by Will Thomp- 


son. The title pages of both these songs have handsome | 


lithograph portraits. 

“ Bless the Badge of Heaven’s Blue” isan invigorating 
temperance song, with chorus. The title page hasan excel- 
lent photograph of Francis Murphy, to whom it is dedicat- 
ed. Published by F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O. 

—_——-—- 2 Oa + —— —— 

1 WOULD respectfully urgethe following consideratious. 

A woman is nota man. The question of her inferiority or 


brought into contact with both masculine and feminine qual - 
| ities. I do not say the places should be equally distributed 
between the sexes : so far from that, am willing that the 
women shall be in a decided majority, and do not think the 
schouls would suffer in consequence ; but I do say the mas- 
culine and feminine should be represented in their full 
power, Now, it is well known chat often ina group of 
schools containing from one to three thousand children, you 
will find only one man employed, and he the Superinten- 
dent who does little or no teaching. Even in Cleveland, with 
an average monthly enrollment of 16,079 pupils, and 351 
| teachers on the roll, only 27 are males, including Superin- 
tendents and special teachers. Now, if there be any force 
| in the position that the peculiar qualities of both men and 

women should be blended in education, must it not be con- 
| fessed that the substitution of women for men in the public 
| schools has gone too far? Sentiment tothe oontrary, I must 

avow this as my opinion.—Prof. HinsDALE. 





oe . 
Boyish Ambition. 

| “Why do you not attend the day instead of evening 
schools ?’’ was asked of a bright-eyed Norwegian boy, who 
appeared more studious than most of the others. 

‘“*[ can't get time through the day,” was the prompt re- 
ply. 
ed Pray, what prevents a boy like you from attending 
school every day ?” 

** Because there’s only mother and I, and I musi learna 
| trade. I’m learning to be a printer. I’d rather be a print- 
|er than anything else; for there’s more of a chance for 
| learning something and becoming somebody than in most 
| other trades. ‘I can’t spell very well, and so I attend the 
evening schocl. I want to learn all I can, for I don’t mean 

to be jnst a printer. When I get tobea man,ifI can 
| learn enough, I will be an editor or a publisher. I learn a 
| great deal in a printing office. Printers can be the most 
| intelligent class of people if they will.” 

“ Are all the boys about the office as anxieus to learn as 
| you are?” 

“No, they try to get me to go with them evenings in- 
stead of coming to school,” 
| Do you ever wish to go with them ?” 
| “Sometimes, but it wouldn’t pay. I must learn to spell 
as soon as I can.” 

How the boy’s eyes sparkled with envhusiasm ashe talk- 
| ed! One could almost see the pictures of manhood which 
| he was looking toward, 

Only mother and he! She will be proud of him some 

day. 
F chenesd one day to enter a wood engraver’s where half 
adozen lads from twelve to eighteen years of age were 
learning the wonderful art of cutting pictures on a block 
of wood. It was something new to me, and I stopped to 
see them werk. One was cutting a fashion plate, another 
an outdoor scene, and a little fellow, not mcre than a dozen 
years old, was copyiug an animal's head. 

Somehow I can’t helptalking to boys; I mean geterous- 
minded, open-hearted boys—boys who are active, eager to 
gather information, enthusiastic over what they have learn- 
ed—boys who look right into your face, as they are talking, 
with both earnest and laughing eyes. 

These had set about their work, not merely asa boyish 
pastime, but with a strong desire to excel, 1 found them 
well informed on matters of art. One of the youngest told 
me that he should never be satisfied with his work until he 
could engrave as well as Thomas Nast. I hope he may 








succeed. 

It is this ardent, boyish ambition—the noble desire to be 
somebody, to make the highest and best possible use of life 
and talents, witha persevering, cheering application to 
| that end—that makes the ingenious, great-hearted boy be- 
| come a worthy or great man, . The printer boy and the 

young artist may not reach the summit of boyhood’s am. 
bition; but they will be better men, and do more for the 
world, for having had their enthusiasm aroused to work.— 
Jarvis Wilton. 





To TeacnErs rn VAcaTION.—If you are tired from 
thought, study, and professional work, and would like to 
/epend your summer where you can gather up vigor by 
| building up your nervous structures, which your profes— 








superiority to man, is not here in controversy. Superior or sionel pursuit so decidedly wears away; permit me to re- 
inferior, she is a woman. To raise here the question of the | commend to you to come to Our Home on the Hillside, 
relative standing of the sexes in the scale of being, is an im- | Dansville, Livingston County, New York. It is the largeat 
pertinence. Who asks whether a painting isa finer work of ; Hygienic Institution in the world, and is a most desirable 
art than a statue ora temple? Who asks even whether place, not only for invalids of all classes, but for tired, worn, 
Angelo or Raphael is a greater artist ? The two cannot on weary, nerve-taxed persons. Special rates made to Teach. 
the whole be compared. They are different. Now men make | ers. The best of references and full information given, free 
excellent teachers, and so do women ; but the one is not the | of cost. Leave science, literature, and professional ambi- 
other. The ideal male teacher has some qualities that the | tion behind, and come to eat, drink, and sleep, and when 
ideal female teacher has not ; and vice versa. What these | awake to enjoy Nature, and you will go back flush in health, 
qualities are need not at the close of this paper be spec- | “ when school opens in the fall” Address as above JaMEs 
ified.’ The fact is, in education the youngjmind should be | C. Jackson. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4. 
then there was a great laughter and clapping in the hall. 

“Well,” he said, shamefacedly, “I'll give you something 
6om ot ime.” 

He pulled his pants out of his boots, turned down the vis- 
or of ‘hie cap, and got safely past the doorkeeper in com- 
pauy with a gentleman who was just going in; then he sat 
down a good ways back and looked and listened like a dif- 
ferent boy. Lotty wipped her eyes with the corner of her 
cape and trotted home. She didn’t know that she wasa 
self-denying little heroine and Jimmy Reed an awfully se)- 
fish boy. 

“ Mother, the Rock of Gibraltar is sixteen hundred feet 
high and is inhabited by hundreds of monkeys,” said Jim- 
my at supper when he had satisfied himself that Lotty 
hadn’t “told.” | 

“TIsthat so?” said his mother, “ Lotty, get your brother 
another piece of yingercake.””’ Jimmy Reed hasn't teased 
his sister once since the Matinee. I don’t know how long is 
will last, but it has been two weeks; and Lotty never had 
go much peace in her life—ANNA Norton in Christian 
Union. 


New Jersey. 


THE public school at Ellendor is preparing work to send 
to the International Exhibition at Philadelphia. Itis under 
the care of Miss Lizzie Conklin. 


Mr. 8. DAy, principal of the school at Scotch Plains, has 
achieved a good reputation in Union Co. He has filled sev- 
eral posts, and every one of them well. 


HARRY CoRNIst closes his school at Green Village on the 
830th, and ie reported as having succeeded finely in his first 
effort. He is the son of a former principal of the School at 
Orange. 

Impure Air. 

A striking case of death from the want of air occurred in 
1798, on board a smail vessel belonging to Southampton, 
England, in which were seventy men, women and children 
coming from Jersey. A heavy blow coming on, the captain 
sent all the passengers below, for the greater safety ot his 
ship laid on the hatches and battened them down with tar- 
paulin. Whenthe hatches were opened there were not 
left a living soul among the seventy! Such cases, and those 
that sometimes occur on board emigrant vessels, show how 
mankind are effected by foul air; and though death may 
not always result immediately, bad air, no matter how small 
the quantity. operates injuriously upon the system, in pro- 
portion to ite strength and the length of time it is inhaled. 

‘Bad air operates most banefully upon the health and lives 
of infants. At the Dublin Hospital in three years 2,944 out 
of 7,650 children died within a fortnight after birth. This 
was over every third one! Dr. Clark, the physician, sus- 
pecting this mortality to arise from want of pure air, con- 
trived to introduce a full supply of this element into all 
the. apartments, and asa result, in the next three years 
there were only 165 deaths among 4,545 children—or less 
than one in twenty five. Considering this fact is it not a 
matter of surprise that mothers should swathe their chil- 
@ren in blankets and cloaks lest they should be visited by a 
breath of the pure air of heaven ? 

Soschool-children ate crowded into unventilated rooms, 
whore the airis breathed by scores of others, where the 
oxygen is exhausted by an air-tight stove, and where arti- 
ficial stimulus is substituted for the natural stimulus of 
the air. 


The Aquarium. 

Have you ever seen Mr. Coup’s on Broadway? I went 
the otherday. The four sides of a room are lined with 
tanks, through which a stream of water is constantly run- 
ning, some containing salt water fish, the others fresh water, 
such as cod, blue fish, striped bass, crabs, lobsters, the home- 
ly skate fish, which is as flat as a flounder, gold and silver 
fish, beautiful speckled trout, the sea lion, otters, and there 
is another white whale. 

Then there are horned toads, alligators, hippopotamus ; 
wonderful giass snakes thus called because below a certain 
round spot on their bodies they are brittle like glass, so 
that a blow would break them into many pieces. The seals 
are very graceful and pretty, but not being those which are 
valuable for their fur, and caught near the coast of Massa- 
chussetts, are only interesting for their sagacity. A few 
minutes before the clock struck three the dinner bell sound- 
ed. Who do you think rang it? Why the seal. 

It was not one with a tongue and a handle, tut one made 
on purpose for him to strike with his fin. It was to let the 
people know the fish were going to be fed. And there was 
not « fish there but understood what it meant. {But before 





the dinner of cut-up fish, which was so offensive to the 
noses of the spectators, was given them, they had to earn it 
by answering their keeper’s questions. 

“Johnny,” said he, “have you taken your bath this 
morning?” 

The seal shook his head. 

“Then sir, do it at once.” 

Instantly it floundered into the water, swam around once 
and came out. 

“Johnny,” vaid the keeper, “ make your prettiest bow.” 
This was the funniest thing you ever sav’. 

The great sea lion is a magnificent fellow above six feet 
in length with a head much resembling a dog’s. His eyes 
are very large, protruding from his head, and although 
very terocious have a look of intelligence and wonder in 
them. He gave us every opportunity to see his teeth, which 
are regular, sharp pointed, and jet black, with the exgep- 
tion of two eye teeth, which are white. 

One thing is curious, and that was that large fish feed up- 
on smaller ones, and so down until the tiniest make a meal 
off the animalcul in the water. 

There are three long troughs used for hatching fish ; these 
are divided in the centre by a frame covered by woollen 
cloth which filters the water before it passes over the eggs, 
and a stream of fresh water is constantly running through 
them, which passes out through a waste pipe. 

In the next trough are those six weeks old who can feed 
themselves and will be placed inthe river in or about 
spring. e 

There are two tiny trout fastened together like the 
Siamese twins ; we are told they would die; and that every 
day they were growing weaker. 

I must not forget to mention, the flying foxes. These are- 
nearly the size of a kitten, and are covered with a long soft 
brown fur, their wings being jet black. 

Then there was the diver. He wore a complete suit of 
double canvass lined throughout with rubber, with rubber 
bands at the feet and wrists, a wide copper collar and hel- 
met which has four glass windows toenable him to see, 
while upon his feet are heavy weights, and around his waist 
is a band weighing fifty or sixty pounds. Without these 
he would not sink, since by means of along rubber tube 
and air-pump he can breath, and the air inflates the rubber 
suit to such a degree that he would float on the surface of 
the water, did he not wear something to drag him down. 
This is a specimen of the dress divers wear when they search 
for lost cargoes or dead bodies. By a Boy. 





The Buried Cities of Central Asia. 

An expedition to explore the buried cities of Central Asia 
is being talked of in Bombay and elsewhere in India. That 
treasures like thove at Mycene may be found in the sands 
of Mongolia is at least possible. If tradition be of any value 
—s tradition, too, which has persistently clung to one lo- 
cality through the lapse of centuries—the tomb of Ghengiz 
Khan is yet, with its fabulously rich treasures, to be found 
(as Col. Prejevalsky was told by the Mongols) to the south 
Lake Tabasun Nor. Within the tomb lies a man who seems 
asleep. Every evening a sheep or horse is tied near to the 


_— 


and the disease remedied. The first symptoms, the heralds 
of disease, give no indication of the strength of the on-com- 
ing foe, and the victim trusts that his old ally, Nature, 
will exterminate the invader. But Disease is an old gener- 
al and accomplishes his most important movessents in the 
night-time, and come bright morning finds him in posses- 
sion of one of the strongest fortifications; and when he has 
once gained a stronghold in the system Nature ignemini- 
ously turns traitor and secretly delivers up the whole physi- 
cal armory tothe invader. Like the wily politician, Na- 
ture is always on the strongest side, and the only way to 
insure her support is to keep your vital powers in the as- 
cendent. Keep your stronges* forts—the stomach and liv- 
er—well gua Do not let the foe enter the arterial 
highways, for he will steal or destroy your richest merchan- 
dise and impoverish your kingdom. To repulse the attacks 
of the foe you can find no better ammunition than Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines. (Full directions accompany 
each package.) His Pleasant Purgative Pellets are especi— 
ally effective in defending the stomach and liver. His Gold- 
en Medical Discovery for purifying the blood and arresting 
coughs and colds. If you wish to become familiar with the 
most approved system of defense in this warfare, and the 
history of the foe’s method of invasion, together with com- 
plete instructions for keeping your forces in martial order 
in time of peace, you can find no better manual of these 
tactics, than “The People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” by R. V. Pierce, M. D., of the World’s Dispensary 

Buffalo, N.Y. Sent to any address on receipt of $1.50. It 
contains over nine hundred pages, illustrated by two hun- 
dred and eighty-two engravings and colored plates, and 
elegantly bound in cloth and gilt. 

WriTttneG INKS. 

Emboldened by the success of the leading manufacturer 
of writing inks who have by their long experience and ex- 
periments made them such as to leave little or no room for 
improvement, many thoughtless and unscrupulous persons 
have sought to impose upon the public cheap compounds 
which are offered 4s “1nK.” Such compounds should be 
carefully avoided and the genuine article of some responsi- 
ble maker only used. Writing inks should possesa the 
qualities of permanency, smoothness and an easy flow from 
the pen. This is a matter which deserves attention, more 
particularly in the writing of important papers and the keep- 
ing of records where durability is both desirable and essen- 
tial. Of late years it has become a too common practice te 
furnish the pupils of schools with the poorest qualities of 
paper, pens and ink—materials which educated}persons can 
not use to advantage—imposing upon children a task so irk- 
some as frequently to disgust and tire them of school-dut- 
ies. In answer to repeated requests to do all in their power 
to abate or suppress this pernicious practice, the Messrs. 
Thaddeus Davids & Co. of New York have introdaced a small 
patented bottle filled with their justly celebrated black ink, 
which is retailed at the remarkably low price of five cents. 
We look upon this as a move in the right direction, and 
trost that school Boards will adopt it wherever cheap inks 
are now used. The Messrs. Davids are the leading manu- 
facturers of writing inks, mucilage, sealing wax, etc., atid 
their Jabel is a sure guarantee of articles of the finest pos- 
sible excellence. Fetablished in the year 1824, they have 
sedulously confined themselves to the making of goods of the 
best quality only, and, though never employing agents or 
any person to travel for them, their manufactures are to be 
found in every civilized country on the globe, having won 
their way in popular favoron the sole merits of the articles 





spot ; and lo! in the morning the animals have been eaten. 
In three hundred years, say the Mongols, the sleeper will | 
awake, and lead countlees hosts of his children to victory | 
and dominion. This old story is said to be circulating | 
more and more widely every year Then the Mongols say 
that constantly the drifting sands disclose, here snd there, 
gold and silver treasures, which they have a superstitious 
dread of touching. : 

The buried cities under the sands of the Gobi are affirm- 
ed to be mines of incalculable wealth, guarded by gnomes 
and fearful spells, while all the deserts around the hidden 
ruins are peopled by myriads of howling ghosts. The sands 
of the deserts of Central Asia regularly move and drift from 
east to west; and even now the eastern borders ot deserts 
are being denuded widely of all soil that can be torn away 
by the violent winds. 

Oe 
PROF. TYNDALL’S WARNING. 

In eae address to the students of University Col- 
lege (London) Prof. Tyndall, who is unquestionably one of 
the most indefatigable brain workers of our century, said, 
“take care of your health. Imagine Hercules as oarsman 
in a rotten boat ; what can he dothere but by the very force 
of his stroke expedite the ruin of his craft. Take care of 
the timbers of your boat.’ The distinguished scientist’s 
advice isequally valuable to all workers. We are apt to 
devote all our energies to wielding the oars, our strokes 
fall firm and fast, but few of us examine er even think of 
the condition of our boats until the broken or rotten timbers 
suddenly give way and we find ourselves the victims of a 
calamity which could have been easily avoided by a little 
forethought. What began with a slight fracture, or per- 
= even a careless exposure to disorgavizing influences, 
ends in the complete wreck of the life boat. The diseaee 
which began with a slight headache or an undue exposure 
to cold terminates in death, unless its progress be checked, 








themselves. 


Foop Cure. 

The new movement inaugurated by Dr. Virgil W. Blanch- 
ard, as set forth in his essay on “Physical Culture,’’ is meet- 
ing the high appreciation it so justly deserves. The fur- 
nishing of pure concentrated nerve food to supply the waste 
resulting from intellectual activity, meets a want that has 
long been felt. That culture and all forms of intellectual 
achievement and development have primarily a food soil as 
much asa tree has its esrth soil, is demonstrated in the 
system advocated by Dr. Blanchard. 

The proper tood necessary to feed the brain and nervous 
tissue, and to turnish the necessary conditions, in order to 
realize the highest degree of physical and intellectual vigor, 
or in other words to make the human body in the highest 
degree a perfect organ of impression and expression to the 
rational, divine nature, is an interesting topic embraced in 
the food cure system of medical science. No scholar can af- 
ford to continue in ignorance of these great fundamental 
physiological principles that underlie the highest conditions 
of human existence. We gladly refer our readers to the ad- 


vertisement of the Blanchard Food Cure Co. in another 
column. 


The announcement in another part of this paper of Solid 
Gold Pens and Holders being sent out at a merely nominal 
price presents an opportunity which should not be neglect- 
ed. The articles are exactly as represented and the assur- 
ance is given that the same class of goods cannot be pur- 
chased at retail for four times the nominal charge required 
to secure them through this offer—of course the object of 
Messrs. G. Webber £ Co. is to advertise their goods and 
they evidently have takéh an enterprising step in thus let. 
ting their goods speak for themselves, relying on a large 
future demand at fair prices for their profits. 
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Corneil University, Ithaca, New York. 


A Fine Stereopticon 








FOR SALE, CHEAP. 
Address 
WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New Yorx ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New Y 





Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type, Rules and Borders, |: 


“EAGLE,” “CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEY'S, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chases, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. 


16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, etc. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 


k. 

as | cunton orumas Sos Isaac O. Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. 

—. John CO. Gallup, 


is prepared | dress the New Yor« Scuoor Jounnat, 17 Warren St. 





Albany, N. ¥. 


. Merrill E, Gates, 
= Miss Louisa Ostrom, 


Pearl Street Institute. Amos A. Cass.. 
gn nega 


Adelphi Academy. uel G. Taylor. 
oa | pees ee Collegiate Inetite Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t. 


Boys’ School. Af paidwin. re 
Kindergarten School. Emily 3m State. 
bat Thales ab: 1 Cochran, Livingston Gourt 
Col. i. 

Dean Academy. Alfred T. 


| Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 199 8, Oxford. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. ° 


| rr Academy. Nosh T, Olarke & E. S. Ball. | 
Cutis Female Remtnaty. Bid. Richards, 


Clinton, N. ¥. 


- Dwight, 


2 New York City. > 
| Young Ladies School. Miss 8. B, Spring. 121 F, 36. 
Kleinfeld’s Institute, S.H, Kle‘n’eld, 160% 3rd Ave. 





7E 42d St, | 
Young Ladies’ Schoo]. Miss Anna C, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Y Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier lest, "2 Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee C jer, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. y*. w. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten, Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East43d St. 
Collegiate School. Alfred —! 1267 Broadway. 
University School, V. Dabhey. 25 East 29th St. «* 


Collegiate School. D. 8. Beem, 727 6th Av. a 
— School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. 


Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H. er, 620 Sth Av. 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 Oth Ay. 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss _— 10 Grammercy P’k. 
liegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Par! 









THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World, 





28 x 24 x 20 
Eastlake Style. 


INTENDING monemeenne of 
ed to inv laims of 
HEALTH L. Pr betare: dee deciding. The cheapest 
on but the con’ of this prop 
The Best is the Cheapest | 


What are the claims of the AtLAs? Any andall ef- 


Recommends Itself. 





eee and of “ie a this - 
means uneq velopment, or un er 
ce to pone jection Health Lifts ex the At- 


ection avove y = of—nearly 


ce from to 
in the Saying 1 gives ——— 
opment only, by stre' 6 herve cen’ an 
muscles. "Beate ak tes wanted, Address 


W.A. ENIGHTD., Worcester, Maas, 





Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


cence to institute. George Ww. oS 


Safe and Reliable. 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co.. 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


The Eclectic Teacher 


and Southwestern Journal of Education. 


A Monthly Magazine condueted by leadi 
of the Southwestern States. The Official 
State Departments of Public Instruction. 

Eprrors.—T. C. H. Vance, Carlisle, Ky.; 4. M 
Henderson, Frankfort, Ky.; W. H. Campbell, Cariiale 


» om Eprrorns.—M. C. Davis, Montgomery, Ala.; 

Julius W. Th 
Ga.; H. A. 

L, Sutton, Sardis, “Miss. ; M. A. Warren, Columbia, 8. c, 





gy ty by ueational journal south of the Ohio riv- | 
Dellar a Year, Address Eclectic Teach- | 


o ‘ont Carlisle, Ky. 





pment 
most PERFECT | 


endorse the | 


| 
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+ Lonoke, Ark,; B. M. Zettler, Ma- | 
, Henderson. Frankfort, Ky.; Wm. | Weet Chestnut 





Ww. TEOCHEMACHER, 
ENCH 


Steal Dying 2 Scouring. Works. 


364 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
152 Court 8t., and 81 Canton St., Brooklyn. 


<indergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 224 St. 
Jollegiate School. John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Jollegiate School. J. H. ey 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business Coll 8. 8. Packard, 806 ae 
Yonng Ladies’ School, . Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B, OC. VanNorman,212 W, 59th. 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Collegiate School. J, L. Hunt. 182 5th Avenue, 
—— and English School. C, A, Miles, 100 W. 


School for Boys. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 


Reservoir Park. 

Young Ladies’ School. Mlle. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

“< Sore School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 


_Schosi for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
| ogee for Young Ladies, 
42d. 


Dr, Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 


Schocl for Voung Ladies, Madam C, Mears, 22 Mad. 
ison Avenue. 
School for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 


‘ Friends Seminary. Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 


Scnoel for Young Ladies, Mille. Rostan, No, 1 East 


4ist. 
Dark Institute. John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
enw 


New Jersey. 
yg Collegiate Institute. Hacketstown. Rev. 
tney 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. Bowen. 
J Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 
School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 
Cottage till Ladiow Beonineey G. ne. 24. Wie 


Academy. military & G,. Wright. 
Military Academy. Otis Bisbee. 


Sing Sing. N. Y. 


| Military School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & ABen. 
| a Inst. for Young Ladies, Miss 8. M.Van Vieek, 


Tarrytown, N. ¥: 


j | Some Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 


Teachers | 
regan for 





| Irving Insti & Row 
| Jackson sry Institute, Rev. F. 3. Jackson, 
Ladies’ School. Miss B 
Yonkers, 
| Locust Hill . Miss Emily A, Rice. 
Military Institute. Maeor: - 
Philadephia, Pa, 
Institute. Madame . 
eT ing 
Institute. J. A. Bogardus. 
New York, 


| Seen tan Destine O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Mrs H, Cc, Morrell, Manahasset. 


| B). 
| eri ). 8. C, Collins, N.Y. 
— ‘Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, Au! 


eh arortans Charles , A 
czapie Grove Sem'y (4). Rev. Chas. F. Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
‘sreylock Institute. B. F. Mills. South Williamstown, | 
Connecticut, 


Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Stamford, 


Silk Prods a Specialty, Work Cannot be Excelled “failiary Acodeur 


8. B—ALL SHADES DYED 












As eup- 
plied by Paoli’e B. ita, 
sures Rheumatism, 
Prostratien 


® Nervous Diseares. 
Circulars free. 


we 
P. J. WHIBE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 


ebilit 
and ail’ Chronic aud | 


Jersey City, N. J. 
| Hasbrouck Institute. 


ELECTRICITY | | Belect School. Misses Rose Hansen. 


| “Hineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Gray, 
gy 


| Penn Military Academy. Chester, Theo. Hystt, 


Hollidayeburg Senn:nary Rev. Joseph W. 
= College. Cham a Rev. W.T. Wylie. | 
Downing*sa. F. D, Lotg « 


Ghester Valley Acadery 


} 





Oconomowec, Wis. 
Young Ladies School. Miss Grace P, Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof; H, D, Patton. 


’ Hotwken, 'N-/ J. 
a CY. Ht. w. 
Boarding and D Day School “Y. H. W. Schiesur, 272 


Peekakill, N.. ¥ 
Peekakill Military Academy. Weight & Donsia, 


aoe OR ay hs ¢ ARTEN. Located 

a fine sea has the advantages of 

country rife. a ienited number of pupils are re- 
vi 


studies is : It 
is exclusively for children from five to twelve years of of 
age. Maternal care for heajth and comfort: 


and habits of tho 
ecohadtae, athe” Sn 
PERRY, No 











ELECTRIC PEN 
DUPLICATING . PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK; 
UNRIVALLED EN SPEED, 
From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be madw by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil, @ 
It is the cheapest method of producing Cireulers, 
Price Lista, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's: 





DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION Hat ey a= 
meade for Teachers, . No. charge to 


schools and families. 


ANNA; RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fer young ladies | 


Bridgeport Conn, Address Mise Eminy NELSson, | 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND | 
Natioaal Kindergarten, 
ton, D.C. Summer clase hegine June 18th, 1877, Au- | 
tumn Class begins Oct. 9th, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Mise Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise vol. 
lock has been for fifteen yoare Sa rnest etudent and 


advocate of the Kéndergarte m, and. translate d 
Mdme, Zine-M mater 6 me 2e of Childhood,” 
| a Manual for F <2 ag Minn 


Susie Pollock = Show 

Institute pends pan ad a beea 4, “cine e 
successf! 
Freebel’s taergasten 8 8 
ton. For terms end 
MRS, LOUISE PO: 
Washiugton, D.C. 


in a}, and Washing- | 
apply to the Principal, 
OK or MIs 4 SUSIE POLLOCK, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- | 


tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and «!! 
classes of advanced Studentsa, Attention to conv ersa- 
| ton and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
| Chartered March, 1876, Grants diplomas. Both exes 
admitted, Send for a 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was aseo-~ 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-kecping series which bears their 
roy stead ~ in atilit ah blic my nit 
e in utility and pu ‘avor, an 
now #lands et the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of gtndy most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
—_ can enter at any time, ition per term of 
welve weeks, $55.00, Cull or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, tannin 


AINE’S BUSINESS | COLLEGE, 62 eee cor 
Canal St. and 284 8th Ave, Hstablished 1849. 
Specialties, —Book- -keeping, Arithmetic, Classica, Ru- | 
dimental and Higher Soars Branches’ Writing Les 
sons $3.00 per munth, ualified as book-keepers 
and cashiers, Day or ee rom 9 A. M, till 10 P.M. 


ELEGRAPHIC SCHOOL. Young Menand Ladies 
‘ taught Telegraph Operating. 
Instruetion and facilitiesfiret class. 
Call and see ua, 
N. Y. TELEGRAPH INSTRUCTION CoO., 
21 Park Row, opposite Post’ Office. 


ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 


lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
expert ence, Address A. F, BOUTELLE, Townsend 
Mas ® 


Methodist 
This is a 








Terme cary. 








MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
‘£88 AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Goveruesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 

management of the “American Schoo) Insti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young ip guaranteciug satiafac- 
tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Philip ———- ‘Author of ‘‘ Model 
oyeea’ 2 o¢ t " ** Lawrence Speak- 








Dearte cl Law, enkae 


Philip Lawrence will be happy to deliver ecifaer of | 


his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble **An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and-Literary Societies. 164 West 25th Street. 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
VALUABLE RECIPES. 








H Exc 
ous > « Postage prepaid. 
Price 25 = iOoMES 


This book contains an ne ERIS! AL. 


tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 
Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents. Address 
FARRE LL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brockiya, | New York, 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 


the proper placing of disguised hand writings, he also 
makes apoelaly of Round Hand Writing, voth both 
' plain and ornamental. Particular attention 

papers, bat. Me, Aesolutions Testimonicis 


ceahediatage tages , New Yor« 








708 1ith Street, Washing- | | 


im accordance with | 


Fah ay ah ny ew Hall of Oongress, | 
eachers. 


Briefs, Contracts, Abetracta, Legal Documents, Mani- 

fests, Time Tables, yreight Tapifls, Labtls, Letter 

and Bill Heads, Maps, Anchifictural and) Mechanical. 

| Drawings, Bille of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
| Press Reports, Bankers’ Forma, ete, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 

Prominent Business firms and 

Corporations, 


Send for samples of work and description. 
CEO. H. BLISS 
G MANAGER, 


| 220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, lil. 
RE. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. ¥. 
WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle 8t., Chicago, Til 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
Ch atee.. Phii., Pa. 


Minerals, Shells, Bits, “a 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 


| 


| W.F, 





3725 Lancaster Avenue, Fetes for the 
urpose of giving collectors ot Nateral 
it Jistory an opportunity of buying, * nnd 


ing their duplicates or collections. 

Specimens sent tape tof the world by mail. An 
Ulustrated monthly Duile in of 8 pages sent free, 

I received the highort award given to ap to 55 — at the 
Centennial Pxposition of 1476, and tho op and 
medal i given to anv American 13 = Schortions'o Min- 
trals.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 60 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, It is profusely illustrated and thé printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 

| struck off. By means es oe. ota and ao- 
com tables most 6 may 
pry grt bm be excellent check list eonteiming fhe names 
| of all the ies and the more common Warieties, ar- 
aoe and preceded by the species 


ranged alp 
| ousber. "i ies number indicates the plane of 
| any — in 6 table of species, after it will be 


found the ame — com posit‘on, or lustre 
cleavage or = es specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and c 
The large increase of 1 my business bas compelled me 
to rent the store No. 8727, and uve it entirely for Birds 
| Mammals, Shells, Plan Books, Fossils, Mound 
| Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Natural Histor) 
| I have secured the services of one of the best. taxide 
| mists in the conu aan can us Goime bona wort 
Over 38 tons, av worth of 
onhand, $19. Rio worth eaid cines the Ht vox Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my t. 
November 13, my cash sales were over 7 $1,600 aod cash 
receipts over $1, 200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
For Students, sther Profession Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Meu. 

The of 100 illustrate a)l the princi; 

cies and all the grand subdivisions 
| works on Mineralogy: every Settee ae System § 
all the principal Ores and every known Element, The 
— are labelled with a ae label that can 

be removed by soaking. © labels of the $5.00 

— higher prige’ cettectione give — naum- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, com 
sition of the Mineral, All entre cocummanter Uy 
my Illustrated Catalogue and ta species, _ 
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Crystals and fragments} $ 60 | $1 
Student's size, larger..| 1 50] 3 
| Amateur’s size, 234 inx 
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DOe: cocccoensnebereeaseese adieers -| 10} 26] 5@ 
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| emy size, 234 x 33g in., 
Shelf Bpectineoe aR eth eee Fae 26 108 
College size, 36x in, 
Shelf Specimens, —_......}..-+ + - solasolsee 








®S- Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad: 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of one ee and Mineralogy: 
tion for the Ado 
— every / Ay venir 7 ife tember ps the Philadetphaa 
yom ke of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Contral Park, N. Pt 
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ES. MIN i ene, 


LIFE AND E 
ON TE \s N 
ORGANIZED AP IL 127 1842. 


CASHASSETS OVER 


’ 


DOWMENT POLICIES : 


RMS AS FAVORAB 
te DS THOSE OF | 





pa &) 2° 
De not Assure your 18M till you have examineé 
the New Plans devised by Surrmarp Homans, Ao 
mary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New- York City 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $125,- 
000, invested in United 
States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the ‘‘Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation, his Society 
recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing @ specified surrender value for every year in cash: 
or it wil) furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ac 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
any year without further medical examination. 

These Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
*vromo.10n of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jamc§ 
srown, Psesident; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


 &pecial Rates for Teachers and Min 
‘*ete.: of all Denominations, 


Bor Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Western Union Buripine, New Yore. 


@ERORGE WALKER, Pres't. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 








Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelusnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


’ M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi lont, 


DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary 





BELLS. 


BUCKEYE esty FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of eer and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Aools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

rms, Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vandoren & Tisr, 102 K. 24 St., Cincinnatl. 









OL..FIRE-ALARM 


Fine toned, low priced, full > 

i full particulars, Ho ne Ae tye y — 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 

664 to64 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 








3 
Meneely’s Beils. 
hr Churebes, etc., known éo the uublic since 1826, 
» ie at“ E MENBSELY SELL FOUN- 
¥,’’ Wost Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mcuntings. 
ums Fase. No Acuncims, 





E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 
390 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, Qo, 
Arve authorized to contract for advertising is 
this paper. 
Bettmates furnished free, Send Se @ 


10 TEACHERS 


| JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S. 
| Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





"Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
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Sno wine Pians, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 


sa Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers. 
Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
acide Gouen Vy Saal othe. recep of 7) American L. P. Co., 485 Bway, N.Y 
,and guarantee a oa met =: —=— 


their safe deliv- 
ery. 
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| HARRISON, BRADFORD &CO’S 
| _ CELEBRATED AMERICAN 
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NS. 


_No. 506. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. , 


OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The > SEALING TAN ace ge, 
Best Known. Esra eer i824 














CS 68 BEND a one dese vencsdcvsicses e+ cstmeee $3.00 
CONTENTS. 
Design VILLAS. | 


Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
PiaTE 2. Perspective view. 
Puate 3. ive view, 

House. Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

PiaTe 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi. 


1 Prater 1, Basement, Ist and 2d etory ~ 


Frame Villags | 


2 
3 
3 

plate. 
3 Pate 6. Perspective view. 
+ Piate 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 Puate 8. Perspective view. 
56 Puate 9. Istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
5 Puate 10. Front elevation. 
6 Pate 11, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
6 Prate 12. Pe ve view. 
7 + # Puate 13. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
7 Pilate 14, Front elevation. - 
8 ve view of a Villa, Plans 
9 
9 
0 


sign 7. 
. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 17. Perspective view. 
Plate 18. ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate. . 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa, Plans 
similar to Design 0. 
12 ~=Plate 21. Ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
11 Plate 22, Perspective view. 


oe COTTAGES. . 





Plate 23. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
24. Perspective view. | 

Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 13. 


erspec view. 
. Istand 2d story plansof a Framo 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 30. ve view. 


Scale indicated on plate. 
32. Perspective view. 
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Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
~— oS indicated on plate. 
34. Perspective view. 
Plats 35. ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. i 
Plate 36. Perspective view | 
Plate 37. Pe 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage, Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
10 Plate 39. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
10 Plate 40. ve view. 
Address 


9 New Yorx ScHoor JOURNAL OFFICE, 
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4 . Perspecti 

5 Plate 31. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
* 
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7 . 

8 ive view of Cottage Plans 
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17 Warren St., N. ¥. 








AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
sae The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. _ 

An entirely new. set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Print 
ary Schools in various parts of the country are already using it 

# A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cog, is increasing 
rapidly. 





PARK INSTITUTE, 
$59 SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 49th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., PRincipat, 
An English and Latin School for Boys. 


HE ablest masters employed for every department, including special Professors for Ger 
som French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmenshig 
and Elocution. All of these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charge 
for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym 
nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessios 
daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 
school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea. ‘The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic an 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness. The school is patror 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill and 
fidelity of the teachers. TERM8—$30, $100, $120, $160. €220 per annum, according to clase. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the Old Place, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of cllarge. 


sam Send for Explanatory Circular. 





J. A. BENDALL 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. il 








Reading. 

“I remember well, when I came to Lon- 
don, alad of 19, to enter a public office to 
earn my bread, with very little knowledge 
before me of anything except that I had io 
earn my bread, that an old relative of mine, 
a dear old lady, who lived down in the coun- 
try, wrote to me a letter, in which she said : 
‘My dear Anthony, when you leave your 6f- 
fice, always go bome, drink tea, and read 
books,’ Now that advice was good, so far as 
it went. Let me tell you that among my 
friends, among those nearest and dearest to 
me, among some who are the wisest that I 
know, I find men and women who cannot 
read, They can take a book, open it, and 
read a line here and there, or read a whule 
page, as well asI can, oras you can; but 
still they cannot read. They cannot take a 
book, sit down with it by their fireside, and 
be happy.” —Zrotlope. 








* THERE are six Uuiversities in Germany 
that have more than one thousand students 
each. 





Common-Sensc Rockers and 
Chairs. 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
ot my Rocking Chairs, go roomy, s0 easy 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Old Point Com- 
fort, and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Aiso at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N Y. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Ph Science,3 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
7 S- Clamor Schools 


Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. - 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Seientine Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
Catalogues 10 


application, 10 cents each. 
Jesse 8. Cheyney, ; 
‘Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. ey 
@uccessor to Jamzs M. Quexn & Co. 


Testcching sot, MEAD.A AN 


8 Sheets Note 
soe iotene s frciden Pen.Set of 











is tate 7 eaioe, 
cents ea IND) 


ENTS TO 4GENTS, 
Gtinton Place, 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy 





John 
‘ork; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; 47 North 8th St, 
; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


New York Mailing Ag 
with test ro ed ae x Peper eats pers A rialing 


ta wanted. tg 
.. Angusta, Maine. 
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PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS BYTRACT. 


Tho People’s Remedy. 

The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. . 


ee ee 
“Hear, for I — speak of excellent 
things.” 
POND’S EXTRACT — The t Vegetable 
Pai Has been = over 


Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relic 

almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Execoriations. » Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corms, etc. Arrests in- 
pee reduces swelli: 


loration and rapidl 
LADIES fn faa itt Ly  é best friend. It eapneges 


to which they are cullar! 
subject~-notably fulluces om ppateete 4 
nausea Ve: t m0) tly 
ameliorates and ~ P, all 


ate inflammations and ulcera 


tlio 
HEMORHHTOIDS or PILES find in this the 
lo sane ho chroni wy betinate 
wever ic or oO 
long resist its ts regular use. on 


Vv. VEINS. It t is the only sure gure cure. 
KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for per- 
ft 
G from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
pat aed wg Sd Oe 
nose, stomac elsewhere. 
TOOTHACHE, S"Weurelgia and 
Bheumatism are alike relieved, and 


often tly cured. 
PHYSECIAWS of all: who are 
Pond’s | 


order its use for Swellings of all kinds 

y> saa Ton- 

» simple and N Diarrhea, Ca« 

tarrh (for which it is a ), Chile 
blains, Frosted 


" Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Cha 
Hands, Face, and indeed all 
skin diseases. 
TOILET USE. Removes apemenn, Romaimens 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
ives, 


invigorates 
y improving the 
Complexion. 


TO FAR ones | Extract. No Stock 
3 can afford to be with- 


P 
manrer of 


rsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal forSprains, 
Harness or dle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its rangeof action is wide, and the 
it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
die in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each anes. It is prepared 
by a oe —— sevens a a 
new to prepare TO) use 
Ce en of er tah Has 
article used by Physicians, end i in athe 
itals of this country and Europe. 
HISTORY one anne *. Pond’s ¥ peetenct, 
in pamphlet eon “So: ge on ANY, be Maiden 
ws EXTRACT 


Lane, New York. 





H. T. HELMBOLD'S 


| Concentrated Finid Extract 


“\BUCHU 


—_—— 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
labels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink,.and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30) Platt street 





$5 8 $202 vores 





New York. 





stops bleeding, | 











ADVERTISERS! SET NOUR: | 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING ACENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THO For the prompt and accurate transac’ 


y other cy, and are equaled by very few. 


Is confined entirely to Newspa Adver- 
bt IN tising, and for the past cial years we 
1 


y. 
Has been ample, and we have spared no trouble or 
nse to perfect every detail that would in any 
























of every order, whet! 
7 {af Is divided into FOUR DEPAR' 

= - y A, art a under Ve of 6 Somapneens and 
Pperiented man, UsI a 0 ned assistants, an e workings 0: carefull 
nized by on: Ge the athar mesmber of f our firm, - ~ ’ 











For space or for special rates in the leading 
Z papers of the omer which we keep con- 
aye e, are 60 nu _one, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can ea 
v 








ertising, and p) pase crite De wants it and as he wants it, as W as 

Mu ¥,and asc LY as can be done by any other “Agency in bth Leute 

already one of the a, SS in th 

country, and 7 one — ed to make f ay Shay 

e occupy ane entire floer of the o Thee v 

@ frontage of 50 feet on Chestnut street, and a feet on South v 
than twent employees constan' a nt oh er 
Ki Are hot derived from the advertiser, but from the 
newspaper oe to whom we become respon- 
whom we are credited a 


ns, on each. Agai 
no commissions for the of wanes, B >) Ry oy al Pour men entirely on sary, dnd 


are thus able to.give at once to the advertiser all the ount that can, be afford 
oO Fy Bhow: the cost of advestis iy gher 
or list of papers furnished 
It pay every advertiser to do a. In as 
= please send copy of advertisement; mention s it is to OCoUPY Hace or 
inches = ae desired, and state length of time for which 1 
rs, let us know the places or parts of the country to be , and 


a b slection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 


=i it is 
tion for the mone 








% includ 





e and chea paper to cover the ground, 
xr Adve an elegantly printed book of 128 
foyal octavo opages sent free to all who contemplate 
y prepared lists of leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
newspapers in the. United Bia States ad with valuable information regarding ¢irétla- 
and ad rates, 60 arrah and classified that an advertiser ¢an select 
without difficulty the mediums best s to om particular purpose. It tells haw, _—, 
and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amoun 
of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it. 
Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 
@ teers and newspaper publishers: 50 5e conte per year, post- 
d. r is w ~&,-1 a, ay pastrnstive vane matter, faster 
with valuable information segarain r aim is to disse & more ger 
Knowle : of rey advertising’ and the me advantages | be gained by it Ls We therefore mae 
following offer: all persons adve ng through this agency to the amount of FIVE 
9 We will send the Advertiser's Guid FFI without further cha: : 


LLARS arge. 
Is well filled with ¢ 
UR-P RIN TIN G-O CE peculiarly adapted tothe 
— ay oO vertisements, we employ three men exclusively on the work oxteing 
m our adv —_ ess. We 4 furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 
ust now pus ob will ook in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
branch o se 


tting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest co 
consistent with tk -) ro display, and thus enable us to secure the aa amount 4 publicity 
in the least possible ADV and consequently for the smallest expenditure of mone 
Are numerous, and we offer’ then: all 
free of charge to those who ayail them- 
selves of our AD facilities, and shall be glad to correspond with any who contempiate 


the expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 
oO Are the most ele gant and convenient that have ever 
been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 


the facilities which experience shown to be requisite or desirable. 
They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call. In conclusion, allow us to ask that you 


GET OUR ESTIMATE ad¥iShaite SBWintRoirs, 

















Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia” 


nm of 
the Advertising Business ARE UNSUR. 


ex 
ce to 7 AP GEME of our besiname, 
Are, a8 & Consequence, un- 
P usually complete, and are 
80 thoro syst aC guarantee the prompt and stri¢t falfillument 


This information helps us to make the most suitable selec- i 





=?” Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


Cut this out, and enclose it with $2.50, on receipt of which we will send 
you the paper for one year. 


s@” Write name and address piainly. gag 


Name in full, here,. 


Post Office, “‘ 


County, “ State, 


s@ Please make remittance by Post Office!Money Order, or by Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Address 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
17 WARREN ST., N. Y. 


——— 





CHAMBERSBURG ACADEMY, | 


CHAMBERSBURG: PA. 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Ph. D., Principal. . 


PL Nit ee a ee 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLJUURNAL 








FOR 


RELIABLE 
CLOTHING 


TRAPHAGEN & CO,, 


Nos. 398, 400 & 402 BOWERY. 


Flannel Suits from. . ..$10 to $18 
Business Suits from... 8to 20 
Boy’s Suits from.-.----- 3to 15 


The Best sn the Market 














& 











ers. 
Skirt Suspenders. 


short sleeves if desired, 


advertisement in di 


Stocking Support- 
rs 


As the warm weather ap- FOR SALE. 


proaches these styles are vari- . . 
ed, cut with low neck and A large and flourishing Academy “Boarding School 


Please state where you saw commodation for Two Hundred rders. Extensive 


UNEQUALLED OFFER. FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
Full Nickel Silver Plated 


7 Shot Revolvers as FASHIONABLE CLOTHIERS, 


A MONTH'S AMMUNITION FREE 


Tramps, Burglars and Thieves infest all parts | .....- 245 Broadway, New York. 
of the Country. Every One Should go Armed. 7 . 
Opposite City Hall Park. 








Newest Goods at Lowest Price. 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent on application. 


JOSEPH GIJLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED STEEL PENS, J- 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—170—-351 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, %1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


| HENRY HOE — - Sole Agent. 
TEACHERS OF DRAWING, 


' 
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t@For sale by all Stationers throughout the country 
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“4 a AND OTHERS WISHINGC TO BECOME SUCH. < 
x an 
eo DM Please address Prof. W. 8. Goodnough, Columbus,0O., for circular of SUMMER ART INSTITUTE a I 
> Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College. References: Prof. Walter Smith, Boston; Hon, E, E, White I 
> e, A | Purdve Untversity, Ind ; Supt. R. W. Stephenson, Columbus, Ohia, } 
FOR the MONEY. | 4 s as 1 
—_ } 
a 3 
5 08 
os f z LA : 
\ Ms Pe ERBROOK*® C0 2 
hess = Fare : 
COLD BLAST FLOUR Riv | S mena 3 
aise SI Fa 7 
Shoe ass | S, CHMDEN NS. <9 
Saves 300 Por Cent, in Cost of Bread, = i oF a 2 F S e 26.JohnSt.2> VERA EEE 
© of ws oat 
Q => gc aoaq 
_ Oo meee ‘ ‘ ‘ 
WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN, < iF Be a"- oF. =] Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One/illing will write from 
The True Concentrated E 4 SE 33350 BS BWRITES 10 HOURS: eee FHE HOLDER CONTAINS THE. INK /3ED,6-400 Ag 
re =| a>s20 D , 
NERVE AND BRAIN 2 4.53 S232 est. = A THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 4 
FOOD. <. ot 5a ' “53 | The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS : 
be ye , 3 
apne DYSPEPSIA | 2h 09 Fissts., e GEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 
o uf tf weseatscs Ss No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
onstipation ‘3 CURED 5 2 eonT o3 a5 92 3 He = New Style of Gold Quill Pen. Send Stamp for Circular. 
Impossible, . wd Mo SORRMS + 
BY SERONG FOOD, —— Entered according to Act of Congres, in the your 1877, by G. Wanzzn & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congrese, at Washington. 
5) And not by “Dieting.” | [ps geapitea 
Fn “Agnes 
—————— - | ve . ~ 
®y Circulars mailed Free to all. - saw? real ead ® 
moan’, | Genet | 
eo G3 hawt $+ | 
HEALTH FOOD CO. | {Bas Gace . 
‘ COS «skh 
é ee So8s2G 
74 Fourth Ave., cor. 10th St. Pee weeir ests 0 | 0 ef} 
ac ™ eScecks;Fg2 4 
: } mS Mboome Sa 
The American Plaiter| 2) Wa t232222 2 DIAMOND POINTED, 
os lsepe ee PRs H . 
S2<40- 5 a ’ 
‘ : bregsetes In Tel Gold & Ebony Hold 
mt P meager ‘ n Telescopic Go ony Holder, 
a: B hgeseresrd % 
a De ccesecctete $ 
oe 4 La os -— 
Bhofgesates 
f Eossuiis ig 6 ®t 
° sacbhae 
a eh ecgsiscecs The Cut on the Left is One Inch Short of the exact 
i Ozis Se PERE i ee size of this Splendid Premium. 
Seoe=%0gs i ’ 
< adece bigs 3 | 7 The firm of G. Webber & Co., manufacturers of Gold Pens, Pencils, and 
y 7-0 os ss & | Holders of every description, have made arrangements to give away one 
BOK ant ban pane — — .-- a* EESE o3o28z | 1G of the above splendid Gold Pens and Holders to each reader’ of this paper 2 
needs one, Corts only #2. Seut by mail, post , eatlt Ma g$45 S252'43 | [<4 as a special Advertisement Premium from this house. The article istwar-G 
Send for a cirular, Address ' som az ae w= soes5 | *) Tan to be the very best of the kind made, the pen solid gold, diamond 
: N. Y. TREADLE M’F'G Co & an 6 ecu hs j k gy, telescopic Gold Case and Ebony Holder. Each Pen and Holder 
AGENTS WANTED. 64 Cortlandt Strect, N. Y fe] BSsES ese al | | oe 1 is put up in a water-tight Silver-Plated Case, which, when closed, is but 
ste: ee le eal 3 Eougkes wee | a i inches long, and can be placed in the pocket with perfect security against 
——-- sages $oas om } } , i ary. The retail price of this splendid article is never less than $5.00, often 
sekss= 3 win] TAuch mure. 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 22 wl Soe A ly j Every reader of this paper is entitled to secure one of these elegant and § ’ 
FOR z Syspes 35'e | } useful a ae ety memes = the ae — Send “ 
e€ee q your name. ce, and express office ress to the manufacture 
Ladies, Misses and Children 25 ecyeeseste 3 { wT} a Webber  Co., together with MOC. to pay for Silver Case, packing, an 
Obtained HIGHEST REWARD at the CENTENNIAL Oorsagi eka? Mf express or postal charges. Also, with your letter, cut out and send the 
Union Under FI Maree ye PB paper. fou will reoetve, by relarn exprem or mall, if you have uo Sxpres 
nion n o - 2 ! . 
a z eto i a.) Otico, all cha prepaid im full, a Gold and Ebony Telescopic Holder » 
E ’ re asoezase ° = b and perfect Solid Gold Pen, with Silver-Plated Case, warranted to be equal 
mancipation nr sacs S4tSn a Li] to any $5.00 pen and holder in the market. ‘ 
Waists. < itiam Se secs . ° | Cut out this Veagen and send it to Messrs. G. Webber & Co. for redemp- ’ 
Emancipation Suits fe gnc sicoke, © Magi tion. It is worth $5.00. 
Chemisettes. @ a S24 BS 23 Geo 5 On receipt of this Subscriber's Coupon, to indicate that the order comes through 
Wl E SeCre. o wz this paper, we will send, by return express or mail, a perfect diamond-pointed ‘ Ps 
Dress Reform corset SECEs Se ws : 
Waists. r seeases see E No. 6 Solid Gold Commercial Pen, 








With Telescopic Gold and Ebony Holder, in water-tight Silver-Plated Case, which we 
warrant is worth, at retail ay such goods are usually sold. In all cases this 
coupon must be accompanied y 9c. to pay case, packing, and express charges. 
his conpon is good only until August }, 1877, after which 25. additional will be 
charged. No Pen will be sent without this coupon accompanies the order, except on 
receipt of $5.00, the regular retail price. 
(Signed,) G. Wessre & Co., Cincinnati, 0., or New York City, N. Y. 
SH Should it be red, a Lady's Gold Pen and Pencil combined, screw slides 
with Ebony and Gold Holder, of exact size of cut on the right, warranted Solid Gold 
and first class, will be sent instead of the Gents’ larger size, on receipt of same 
‘amount, or, for $1.80, both will be sent. 














for ladies and gentlemen. Located in Central New 
York ; completly furniehed, and ing ample ac- 
























: < ms oaoed rary abou! # In all cases the coupon must be sent. The 9c. 
mast Se For Iiustrated Catal e hamdred J. Ly tee s Meeeg ees INSTRUCTION «covers all express charges to any of the 
and Price List addres ogu country, and the Pen will be delivered into your hands free of any charge 


MRS. S. H. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street, N, Y, 


Ample set of apparatus, chemical and phil- 







The above entire prop ee en ne, cee 
a small payment down and long time given for the 
bal of the purch money, and really presents 
to any proper and capable person an opportunity 


whatever. Make no mistake, and do not delay in sending in this coupon 
redemption before the paper which contains it is mislaid and lost, as 
this offer will not be Address all letters ordering the above 
















seldom offered. 





Premium Gold Pen and Hidlder, direct to G. WEBBER & Co., either No. ll 
Maiden Lane, New York City, or 206 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











f Sam) 
$55 tp S7Z “To\iorfnr: Acree’ Maine, For particulars crx BURLL, Ute N. Y, 











When traveling East or West, take the Erie and Atlantic & Great Western Rallroads. 








